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Memphis, Happy Over ’56 Choice. 
Plans Old-fashioned Catfish Fry 


An “old-fashioned catfish fry” awaits 
delegates to the National Conference on 
Government at Memphis November 11 
to 14, according to word received from 
the local committee on arrangements, 


R. A. Trippeer, president’ of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce and a 
leader in Memphis civic affairs, who 
has been chosen general chairman of 
the local conference committee, greeted 
news that his city was chosen for the 
1956 conference as a “tribute to our 
citizens.” 

“We plan an old-fashioned catfish 
fry on the first evening of the confer- 


ence, probably on Presidents Island 
with an evening view of the mighty 
Mississippi River, looking north 


through the bridges to the Memphis 
skyline,” Mr. Trippeer said. 

“We'll treat the delegates to some 
real southern catfish and hush-puppies 
along with their sessions on civic and 
governmental problems,” he added. 


Mr. Trippeer said plans also are be- 


R. A. Trippeer 


Mayor Edmund Orgill 


ing made for a bus tour of the city’s 
points of interest. 

Mayor Edmund Orgill, 
businessman and civic leader who last 


prominent 


November was elected mayor by an 
overwhelming margin in his first try for 
office, hailed the choice of Memphis as 
an opportunity, 

“I am particularly interested in local 
government, of course,” he said, “and 
am therefore gratified that outstanding 
civic leaders and experts will be here 
for discussions of all phases of local 
problems. We can't help but pick up 
some good ideas.” 

Dr. Henry B. Gotten, president of 
the Civic Research Committee, which 
joined Mayor Orgill and the Chamber 
of Commerce in urging that the con- 
ference be held in Memphis, said CRC 
delegates who attended previous Na- 
tional Conferences on Government 
“found them invaluable 
grounds for citizens to exchange ideas 
governmental 


meeting 


on mutual civic and 


problems.” 


Dr. Henry B. Gotten 
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U. S. Civie Activity 
Interests Germans 


A group of officials of German labor 
unions, brought to the United States 
under the joint auspices of the State 
and Labor Departments, visited the Na- 
tional Municipal League on their own 
recently to learn about civic activities 
in this country. 

They indicated that they had been 
impressed during their travels by the 
way in which citizens assumed responsi- 
bility for what government did or did 
not do. They were also interested in 
the local 
branches of labor unions, especially on 


freedom and autonomy of 


publie or political matters. 


(Continued on page 207) 


Below: Back from serving as consultant to 
Alaska constitutional convention, John E. Pebout 
(back to camera) tells staff and two neighbors 
of his experiences. Clockwise around table, 
Lather H. Gulick, president, Institute of Public 
Administration, Richard 8. Childs, John P. Keith, 
Samuel K. Gove, Alfred Willoughby, Elsie 8. 
Parker, William N. Cassella, Jr., Charletoa Chute, 
IPA assistant director, and Allen H. Seed, Jr. 
(dee pp. 156 and 158). 


about “the 
from NML 


German union men hearing 
American way” in public affairs 
Assistant Director John E. Bebout. Left to right, 
Kari-Heinz Sohn, Mrs. Liselotte Willoughby, 
former German union officer, who acted as in- 
terpreter, Bebout, Wilhelm Boden and Helmuth 
Karnath. 


Above: Jamshid Bozorgmehr, assistant to Mayor 


Nosrat A. Montasser of Tehran, Iran, finds the 
League's Murray Seasengeoed Library a good place 
to learn about the operation of American manici- 
pal government. 
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Editorial Comment 


| Fed year the people of Alaska 
decided to strengthen their bid 
for statehood by following the ex- 
ample of Hawaii and drafting a state 
constitution without waiting for fur- 
ther action by the Congress. The 
immediate result of this decision is 
partially described in the article at 
page 158 of this number of the 
REVIEW. 

Assuming that Alaska ulti- 
mately admitted to the Union with 
this constitution it will have one of 
the best, if not the best, state consti- 
tutions ever written. All of the state- 
side consultants of the Alaska con- 
vention, including Assistant Director 
John E. Bebout of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, agree on this. They 
also agree that this achievement is 
distinctly an Alaskan achievement 
and that the constitution represents 
to an unusual degree the personal 
labor as well as the personal convic- 
tions of the members of the con- 
vention. 

As Convention President William 
Egan has pointed out, it is altogether 
probable that this document is the 
last constitution for a new state that 
will be written under the American 
flag. No matter what vicissitudes it 
may encounter in the Congress, the 
people of the older states can learn 
much from the work of the 55 men 
and women who spent three cold 
winter months together at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. They demon- 
strated, for one thing, the enduring 
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value of some of the classic princi- 
ples of American constitutionalism. 
They recognized that the liberty and 
security of the people depend not 
upon weakening government by petty 
limitations on a multitude of inde- 
pendent officers but upon a clear 
placing of responsibility upon a few 
officials subject to constant scrutiny 
and control by the people. 

They demonstrated also that a con- 
vention unhampered by interests en- 
trenched in an outmoded or over- 
detailed constitution can draft 2 
clean document to meet the needs of 
today rather than the fears of yes- 
terday. 

The people of Alaska apparently 
believe that they need a strong state 
government and are confident that 
they are wise and alert enough to 
make such a government serve their 
interests. This is consistent with the 
doctrine that has recently been 
preached by the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations and by 
the American Assembly.' Many of 
the older states would do well to 
emulate the Alaska pioneers. 


1 A Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress, by the Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental Relations. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955. 311 pp. $1.25; The 48 States: 
Their Tasks as Policy Makers and Ad- 
ministrators, findings of the participants 
in the Eighth American Assembly, Octo- 
ber 13-16, 1955, Arden House, Harriman, 
New York. New York City, Columbia 
University, American Assembly, 1956. 
147 pp. 
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Taking the Doctor’s Advice 


E woman who pays her doctor 

for a diet and then goes on eat- 
ing what she pleases is not unlike 
the city which calls in outside ex- 
perts and then puts the resulting re- 
port on a shelf to gather dust. 

It is surprising that this is exactly 
what has happened to many valua- 
ble survey reports, especially when 
there is no watchdog civic organiza- 
tion to force action. Sometimes the 
public, which has footed the bill, is 
even denied knowledge of the recom- 
mendations. 

Milwaukee currently is providing 
a refreshing example of how a city 
can get its money’s worth from a 
survey.’ And the evidence shows 
that Milwaukee certainly did get its 
money’s worth and will continue to 
do so for years to come. 

Facing 38 reports containing 1,099 
recommendations within their 1,215 
pages might understandably seem 
indigestible to many busy mayors 
and city councils, especially in view 
of the fact that few mayors or local 
legislative bodies are equipped with 


1 See “City Gets Money’s Worth,” by 
George C. Saffran and Norman N. Gill, 
page 164, this issue. 


Staffs adequate to handle their day- 
to-day responsibilities. 

Milwaukee had no such staffs 
either, so it took the logical step of 
creating one to work under the di- 
rection of a legislative-citizen com- 
mittee, manning it with competent 
technicians. 

The employment of survey organi- 
zations by governments has increased 
tremendously in recent years. This 
is a healthy trend and one which is 
quite understandable in a period of 
steadily rising dollar costs and more 
elaborate governmental operations. 
All signs point to still greater expen- 
ditures by cities and states during 
the next decade as the pressure 
grows for more service, notably in 
schools and roads. 

Surveys by objective, competent 
outsiders are always desirable. Mil- 
waukee can point to a $2,000,000 
cut in annual costs as a result of its 
investment of $50,000 and to even 
greater gains in the future in the 
effectiveness of its operations and 
the attitudes of its officials and em- 
ployees. 

The follow-through is the secret. 
The city made the effort to follow 
the doctor’s prescription. 
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Charter for Last Frontier 


Alaska Constitutional Convention delegates followed 
best practice, avoided mistakes of U. S. experience. 


By JOHN E. BEBOUT* 


N era in American history 
ended at 9:59 A.M., Alaska 
standard time, February 6, 1956. At 
that hour the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention adjourned after three 
months of work on a constitution for 
the fondly conceived state of Alaska. 
Neither snow, nor ice fog at 55 
below zero, nor the long Arctic nights 
had delayed any meeting of the con- 
vention or diverted the members for 
a moment from their appointed 
task. 

Thus, 164 years after a conven- 
tion in Kentucky wrote the constitu- 
tion for the first frontier state to be 
admitted to the original Union of 
thirteen, the people of “the last fron- 
tier” on the American continent laid 
a similar basis for admission as the 
49th or 50th state. 

A sense both of history and of 
destiny sat with the 55 delegates 
throughout their deliberations at 
Constitution Hall on the campus of 
the University of Alaska at College, 
just a few miles west of Fairbanks. 
Many factors contributed to this: 
the number 55, chosen in emulation 
of the 55-member Philadelphia con- 
vention of 1787; the belief of 
Alaskans in the limitless future of 
their vast land and their pride in 


* Mr. Bebout, assistant director of the 
National Municipal League, spent nearly 
five weeks in Alaska as a consultant to its 
constitutional convention. He recently also 
acted as consultant to the national Com- 
mission on Intergovernmenta! Relations. 


being the last of the pioneers of the 
old tradition; the personal dedica- 
tion evidenced by the members of 
the convention; and the university 
setting which was conducive to the 
remarkable industry and concentra- 
tion which they devoted to their 
work. 

The constitution, which will be 
voted upon by the people of Alaska 
on April 24, preparatory to sub- 
mission to the Congress, represents 
the blending of the classic and the 
modern in American constitutional 
practice. “A Report to the People of 
Alaska,” issued at the direction of 
the Constitutional Convention, states 
that in writing the constitution the 
convention had been determined that: 

“1. It should embody the best of 
America’s 180 years of experience in 
self-government ; 

“2. It should fit the special needs 
and traditions of Alaska; 

“3. It should be short and flexi- 
ble, to allow for the great changes 
that the future will bring to Alaska; 

“4. It should provide for a gov- 
ernment that is energetic in foster- 
ing the growth and development of 
the whole state and the welfare of 
all the people; 

“§. It should respect and guard 
the equal rights and dignity of all 
citizens.” 

“To accomplish these ends,” the 
report continues, “the convention pre- 
pared a simple plan of state gov- 
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ernment that is characteristically 
American.” This “simple plan” calls 
for “a legislature composed of a Sen- 
ate of 20 members elected for four- 
year terms and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 40 members elected for 
two-year terms”; an integrated state 
administration headed by a governor 
elected for a four-year term and 
eligible to succeed himself once; and 
a unified court system substantially 
on the New Jersey model, with 
judges selected by the governor, as 
in Missouri, on nomination of a ju- 
dicial council composed of repre- 
sentatives of the bar and the lay 
public. 


Simple Design 


The report explains that “This 
system in its essential features is 
very similar to that of the national 
government in Washington. This is 
because the convention found that 
the state governments that worked 
best were those that conformed most 
closely to the simple design given to 
the government of the United States 
by the convention that met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787.” 

The members of the convention 
were well equipped for their work. 
Every stateside consultant observed 
that the average of competence, in- 
tellectual integrity and devotion to 
the common cause was very high for 
a deliberative body of its size. 

The convention was the most rep- 
resentative assembly ever elected in 
Alaska. Election of the members of 
the territorial legislature at large 
from each of four vast districts has 
resulted in under-representation of 
the scattered population outside the 
cities. The law providing for the 
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convention avoided this by setting 
up smaller representative districts. 
The result was that while 31 of the 
delegates came from Anchorage, 
Fairbanks and Juneau, the remain- 
ing 24 were divided among nineteen 
communities ranging from Kotzebue, 
“the Eskimo capital” of the north- 
west, to Ketchikan, “the fishing cap- 
ital” of the southeast. 

Other places represented include 
Nenana, a city of about 400 people 
on the Tanana River southwest of 
Fairbanks; Nome; Unalakleet, a na- 
tive village on Norton Sound; Dill- 
ingham, fishing center for the Bristol 
Bay area; Kodiak, site of the first 
Russian settlement; Seward and 
Homer on the Kenai Peninsula; 
Valdez, seaport for central Alaska; 
Palmer, in the Matanuska Valley; 
Sitka, long time capital of Alaska. 
This distribution not only brought to 
the convention knowledge of the 
problems involved in tailoring gov- 
ernment to all parts of an area more 
than twice as large as Texas but 
also helped every member of the con- 
vention develop a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of Alaska as a 
whole. 

The geographical distribution was 
matched by a wide variety of occu- 
pational experience. There were 
thirteen lawyers, nine store owners, 
four mining men, four fishermen, 
three housewives, two ministers, two 
pilots, two freighting operators, two 
hotel men. Other occupations in- 
cluded news distributor, city plan- 
ner, editor, architect, homesteader, 
real estate dealer, banker, publicity 
man, photographer. 

Several of the delegates, including 
Chairman William Egan, Valdez 
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storekeeper, had served in one or 
both houses of the territorial legis- 
lature, while others had held other 
territorial or local offices. Few de- 
liberative assemblies have been so 
fortunate in their choice of chairman. 
Mr. Egan presided with a combina- 
tion of firmness, fairness and humor 
that had much to do with weld- 
ing a group of comparative strangers, 
inclined to be suspicious of one an- 
other, into a body of friends and co- 
workers united by mutual respect 
and common purpose. 

Many of the delegates have lived 
in Alaska all or most of their lives. 
A number of these, as well as others 
who had come more recently from 
the states, had derived from state- 
side education or experience consid- 
erable understanding of the opera- 
tion and problems of state and local 
governments. 


Committee Makes Plans 


A careful job of advance planning 
for the convention was done by the 
Alaska Statehood Committee. Public 
Administration Service was engaged 
to prepare a series of constitutional 
studies. These were substantially 
similar in coverage to studies made 
for state constitutional conventions 
in recent years but they were fresh 
in approach and were specifically 
oriented to Alaskan conditions. A 
small but good working library was 
assembled for the use of the con- 
vention and PAS served as hiring 
agent for a number of stateside con- 
sultants selected by the convention 
to work with it and its committees 
for limited periods of time while it 
was in session." 


1 Ernest R. Bartley, University of 
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The convention made good use of 
the documentary and personal assist- 
ance available to it. Its committees 
drove themselves and their consult- 
ants hard. Committee members 
showed that they had studied the 
PAS papers and other materials 
available to them carefully and to 
good effect. The Model State Con- 
stitution of the National Municipal 
League, the 1947 New Jersey con- 
stitution and the proposed consti- 
tution for the state of Hawaii were 
constantly referred to and used as 
sources of language, ideas and argu- 
ment. 

Other state constitutions were re- 
sorted to both for models and for 
horrible examples of what the con- 
vention wished to avoid. The con- 
vention was particularly conscious 
of such defects of older state con- 
stitutions as the long ballot, detailed 
provisions affecting county and other 
local governments, inclusion of in- 
appropriate and restrictive legisla- 
tive material, and failure to provide 
effective self-executing provisions for 
legislative reapportionment, for local 
home rule or for future constitutional 
conventions. 

The determination not to import 
unnecessary governmental baggage 
from the older states was perhaps 
best displayed in the local govern- 
ment article, the first section of 
which reads: 

Florida; Dayton D. McKean, University 
of Colorado; Vincent Ostrom, University 
of Oregon; Weldon Cooper, University of 
Virginia; Kimbrough Owen, Louisiana 
State University; Sheldon Elliot, Institute 
of Judicial Administration, New York 
University; John E. Bebout, National 
Municipal League. Emil Sady was the 
representative of PAS who remained on 


the job at College throughout the conven- 
tion. 
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“The purpose of this article is to 
provide for maximum local self-gov- 
ernment with a minimum of local 
government units, and to prevent 
duplication of tax-levying jurisdic- 
tions. A liberal construction shall be 
given to the powers of local govern- 
ment units.” 


‘County’ Ruled Out 


So convinced was the convention 
of the weaknesses common to county 
governments that it sought to rule 
out even the name county by pro- 
viding in section 2 that “all local 
government powers shall be vested 
in boroughs and cities.” The bor- 
oughs correspond roughly in area 
and function to counties in the older 
states but the provisions of the local 
government article are designed to 
avoid major weaknesses that plague 
county governments: rigid, immova- 
ble boundaries, a multiplicity of 
elected officials and independent 
agencies, inadequate fiscal and other 
powers. 

The convention recognized that 
much of Alaska would not need two 
layers of local government, at least 
for a long time to come. Conse- 
quently, it provided that while the 
whole state should be divided 
into boroughs, borough governments 
should be organized only as needed. 
Special districts are discouraged by 
providing that “the state may dele- 
gate taxing powers to organized bor- 
oughs and cities only” but service 
areas may be established by the 
government of an organized borough 
or by the legislature in an unorgan- 
ized borough. 

Self-executing home rule is pro- 
vided for first-class cities and bor- 


oughs and the legislature is author- 
ized to extend similar home rule 
powers to others. Coordination be- 
tween a borough government and 
the governments of the major cities 
within it is facilitated by requiring 
that first-class cities shall be repre- 
sented on the governing body of the 
borough by selected members of 
their councils. 

Boundaries of cities and boroughs 
are to be subject to change in ac- 
cordance with procedures prescribed 
by a local boundary commission to 
be established by law in the execu- 
tive branch of the state government, 
or by order of such commission sub- 
ject to reversal by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the legislature. The im- 
portance of technical assistance to 
local government is recognized by 
the provision that “an agency shall 
be established by law in the execu- 
tive branch of the state government 
to advise and assist local govern- 
ments.” 

By these provisions the conven- 
tion sought to leave future state 
legislatures free to develop a system 
of local government adapted to the 
needs of the people of Alaska, sub- 
ject only to constitutional guide 
lines designed to prevent the dis- 
orderly, unplanned accumulation of 
local authorities with which most of 
the older states are burdened. 

Evidence of similar thinking with 
respect to the good and the bad in 
stateside experience is to be found in 
many other parts of the constitution. 
The executive article, for example, 
calls for the independent election of 
the governor only. It avoids even 
an independently elected lieutenant 
governor by providing that the legal 
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stand-in and replacement for the gov- 
ernor shall be the secretary of state, 
whose election is tied in with that of 
the governor. The governor will be 
chief executive in fact as well as in 
name, with effective power to reor- 
ganize state administration. 

Special care was given to the arti- 
cle on natural resources. Members 
of the convention were mindful of 
the failures of older states with re- 
spect to the conservation and devel- 
opment of their resources. They were 
also acutely conscious of the inabil- 
ity of Alaskans under territorial rule 
to persuade the national government 
to take or permit certain kinds of 
action which they regard as neces- 
sary to the proper development and 
protection of the resources of the 
country. 

Relying upon the provisions of the 
latest enabling act considered by the 
Congress, it is assumed that when 
statehood is granted a substantial 
fraction of the public lands now held 
by the United States will be turned 
over to the state of Alaska, subject 
to certain safeguards set forth in the 
act. Accordingly, article 8 of the 
proposed constitution seeks to pro- 
vide for a balance between maximum 
current use of natural resources and 
the preservation and expansion of 
them for future generations. Where 
practicable the same area is to be 
subject to development concurrently 
for different purposes, while replen- 
ishable resources belonging to the 
state are to be so administered as to 
sustain, not to exhaust, the yield. 

The structure of the legislature 
and the apportionment of its mem- 
bers naturally caused a great deal of 
soul-searching and debate. Early in 
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the convention a strong plea was 
made for a unicameral legislature. 
The proposal was defeated by a de- 
cisive vote although there is indica- 
tion that this was influenced partly 
by the feeling that the Congress 
might view a unicameral legislature 
with some misgivings. Attachment 
to the unicameral idea is indicated in 
a number of provisions for action by 
the tyro houses sitting together as 
one body, as, for example, to con- 
sider vetoes by the governor. 


Apportionment Problem 


In most of the older states the 
central problem of legislative appor- 
tionment is how to provide fair rep- 
resentation to the growing cities. 
The Alaska convention faced the op- 
posite problem of how to mitigate 
the urban domination which has im- 
paired the effectiveness of territorial 
legislatures. The representative pat- 
tern of the convention itself actually 
provided a starting point for a rather 
complicated solution. Representa- 
tion is given to all parts of the ter- 
ritory, substantially in accordance 
with population, in the lower house. 
In the upper house area is given 
primary consideration by providing 
that each of four major socio-eco- 
nomic divisions, roughly correspond- 
ing to the four existing judicial and 
representative divisions, shall always 
have a certain amount of representa- 
tion. Substantial reapportionment of 
the lower house and limited revision 
of district lines for the upper house 
are to be carried out every ten years 
by the governor, subject to the ad- 
vice of a reapportionment board. 
The members of the convention were 
very clear that reapportionment 
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should not depend on action by the 
legislature itself. 

No one pretended to know just 
how the system of representation, 
particularly in the Senate, would 
work out. However, if population 
growth is such that the Senate be- 
comes painfully unrepresentative of 
the interests of the state as a whole, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the 
system will be altered by a future 
constitutional convention. 

The delegates felt that revision of 
the constitution should not be at the 
mercy of future state legislatures. 
Consequently, the people are to be 
permitted to vote at least once every 
ten years on whether or not to have 
a constitutional convention. Unless 
both houses of the legislature agree 
to a law providing for a different 
basis of representation, the next con- 
vention will be based upon substan- 
tially the same representative dis- 
tricts as was the recent convention, 
a plan which guarantees that any 
convention held within the reasona- 
ble future cannot be too unrepre- 
sentative of the people of Alaska. 

Unlike a convention in an estab- 
lished state, the Alaska convention 
had a double problem. It had to 
consider not only what would be ac- 
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ceptable to the people of Alaska but 
also how it could best advance the 
cause of statehood. This influenced 
to some extent specific provisions of 
the constitution but led also to the 
adoption of the so-called Alaska- 
Tennessee Plan. George Lehleitner 
of New Orleans called this plan to 
the attention of the prospective dele- 
gates to the convention even before 
they were elected. It is based upon 
a precedent first set by Tennessee, 
the first state after Kentucky to be 
admitted to the new Union, and later 
followed successfully by six other ter- 
ritories. 

Under this plan, when the people 
vote on the constitution they will 
vote separately on whether or not 
they want to elect two United States 
senators and a representative to go 
to Washington next January and 
apply for seats in the Congress. This 
revival of an old method of drama- 
tizing and expediting the objective 
of statehood is quite in keeping with 
the spirit with which the convention 
went about its whole task. Alaskans 
apparently believe that it is just as 
logical to use a shortcut toward 
membership in the Union and repre- 
sentation in the Congress in the air 
age as it was in the stage coach era. 
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City Gets Money’s Worth 


Milwaukee finds big savings and improved methods by 


continuing thorough study of survey recommendations. 


7 Report of the Commission on 
the Economic Study of Mil- 
waukee, published in 1948, recom- 
mended that “a comprehensive ad- 
ministrative survey of our city gov- 
ernment be undertaken, as no at- 
tempt since 1913 has been made to 
survey it administratively.” All pre- 
dictions in 1948 pointed to city ex- 
pansion on a large scale in area and 
population, which would require 
major outlays for operations and 
capital improvements. These expen- 
ditures, added to a backlog of con- 
struction and maintenance projects 
due to wartime shortages, called for 
utilizing all possible economies. 
Before the city could justifiably 
ask its citizens to accept the new 
taxes proposed in the economic 
study it had to assure the public 
that all possible administrative sav- 
ings were being effected, but not at 
the expense of high service stand- 
ards. One factor in favor of an out- 
side survey was the city’s lack of a 
full-time staff of specialists in or- 
ganization and methods surveys. A 
procedure committee was established 
* Mr. Saffran has held important posts 
in the Milwaukee city government for the 
past 25 years and has been budget super- 
visor since 1947. In 1950 he was made re- 
sponsible for organization and procedural 
studies in the various city departments. 
He was secretary of the Milwaukee Ad- 
ministrative Survey Committee. Mr. Gill, 
a member of the Administrative Survey 
Committee, has been executive director of 


the Citizens’ Governmental Research Bu- 
reau of Milwaukee since 1945. 
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to investigate various ways of con- 
ducting such a survey. 

The procedure committee included 
three aldermen, representatives of 
the CIO and AFL, the director of 
the Citizens’ Governmental Research 
Bureau, the secretary of the City 
Club, a representative of the League 
of Women Voters, the secretary of 
the Downtown Association and the 
city budget supervisor. The commit- 
tee outlined the scope of the survey, 
wrote the specifications, investigated 
the cost and, in March 1949, recom- 
mended that the consulting firm of 
Griffenhagen and Associates be au- 
thorized to conduct the survey at a 
cost of $50,000. 

The primary purpose of the sur- 
vey was to determine opportunities 
for improving the effectiveness of the 
city government by an independent 
evaluation of departmental organi- 
zation, general procedures and work 
practices. The study was to include 
only those departments under con- 
trol of the common council and to 
exclude revenue problems and mat- 
ters relating to classification and 
compensation studies. Both these 
areas were already under continuous 
study by the responsible city de- 
partments. 

The Griffenhagen staff began work 
in April 1949 and completed its re- 
ports by February 1950. The pro- 
cedure committee was renamed the 
Administrative Survey Committee 


and directed to act as liaison be- 
tween the consultants and the com- 
mon council during the course of the 
survey. The 38 reports, totaling 
1,215 pages, included 1,099 recom- 
mendations. 

To carry out the intent of the 
common council it was necessary for 
the committee to review in detail 
each of these recommendations. The 
committee had already taken prelim- 
inary action by screening the reports 
and requesting the departments to 
submit their comments. 


Reviewing Re« dations 


It was apparent that many of the 
recommendations would not be ac- 
cepted by the departments without 
extended discussion and analysis. 
The departments pointed out that 
certain recommendations would re- 
quire changes in state statutes while 
others would require increases in 
personnel or equipment. To ascertain 
the validity of each recommendation 
in the face of conflicting statements 
would require considerable research 
time not available to the committee. 
The budget supervisor, acting also 
as secretary to the committee, had 
only one assistant whose time was 
already completely occupied. 

The committee felt that in analyz- 
ing the Griffenhagen reports it needed 
technical assistance by competent 
technicians trained in organization 
and methods procedures. The com- 
mon council and mayor approved the 
employment of five technicians oper- 
ating under the direction of the 
committee’s secretary, the city budg- 
et supervisor, as a unit (a) to assist 
in fact-finding work related to the 
Griffenhagen recommendations and 
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(b) to serve year-round as budget 
analysts and as a research unit for 
the city government. 

The group of technicians consists 
of a personnel specialist, a technician 
trained in basic sciences, a third in 
business administration, another in 
citizen research agency work and the 
fifth in engineering. All had previous 
experience or education in govern- 
mental activities. Cost of the addi- 
tional personnel was $26,600 an- 
nually. 

The Administrative Survey Com- 
mittee had already begun review of 
the departmental comments with de- 
partment heads. Those changes not 
controversial were immediately ap- 
proved by the committee and recom- 
mended for adoption. About 850 
other recommendations required ex- 
tensive analysis. Some 130 meetings 
were held during January to August 
of the years 1950 through 1955, with 
recesses being taken the remaining 
months of the year for annual city 
budget consideration by the techni- 
cal staff. Minutes of the meetings re- 
veal the intense feeling and interest 
displayed by those most intimately 
concerned with the results of the 
recommendations. 

Meetings concerning recommenda- 
tions involving a single department 
varied from a single session to as 
many as thirteen. The number of 
times an individual department was 
considered did not vary directly with 
the number of recommendations 
made for that department but rather 
with the complications involved in a 
possible effectuation of each recom- 
mendation. One department with a 
total of fourteen recommendations 
was considered thirteen separate 
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times while another with 53 recom- 
mendations required only eight meet- 
ings. Staff preparation of data and 
careful scheduling to dispose of 
minor recommendations in groups 
left the larger part of committee time 
for concentration on the major rec- 
ommendations which would yield 
maximum benefits. Reports by the 
staff, by the department concerned, 
and by the assistant city personnel 
director, who also worked closely 
with the committee, were studied 
and debated. 


Milwaukee was fortunate in hav- 
ing a committee which adopted a 
middle-of-the-road attitude toward 
the recommendations of the consult- 
ants as originally presented. The 
technical staff brought to light many 
pro and con factors. This approach 
enabled the committee to maintain 
perspective and to consider various 
factors for and against the status 
quo. 

Approve Two-Thirds 


In practice the committee placed 
the burden of proof as to the value 
of a recommendation upon the rec- 
ommendation itself. Many of the 
recommendations might have been 
instituted by the departments had 
they possessed time and personnel to 
analyze the effects of proposed or- 
ganizational and procedural changes. 
It does not detract from the merits 
of the outside survey that some of 
the recommendations were based on 
suggestions of city employees inter- 
viewed during the survey. 

Seven hundred eighteen or 65 
per cent of the suggestions were 
recommended to the common council 
for adoption. Of these 595 have 
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been effected. The rest are await- 
ing the availability of additional 
office space and, it is hoped, will be- 
come operative with the completion 
of the new ten-story city hall an- 
nex scheduled for construction dur- 
ing 1956-57. Others depend upon 
additional consideration by the com- 
mon council or upon state govern- 
mental action. 

The Administrative Survey Com- 
mittee’s approach resulted in rejec- 
tion of a recommendation if: 

1. It would lower the present 
standard of service or of preventive 
maintenance; 

2. It meant an increase in service 
or an improvement not commensu- 
rate with the additional cost; 

3. It might reduce health and 
safety standards; 

4. It did not contain the same or 
better basic safeguards or checks as 
contained in the existing system; 

5. It might cause adverse public 
relations. 

The committee also considered 
the recommendation’s effect on the 
operations and organization of the 
various departments. Here the ap- 
praisal covered various factors and 
the recommendation was rejected if: 

1. It did not offer a significant 
improvement over the prevailing sys- 
tem; 

2. It would unduly restrict a de- 
partment or bureau head in super- 
vising the activities of his depart- 
ment ; 

3. It would improve the work 
load in one department only at the 
cost of disrupting the work, dupli- 
cating the effort or interfering with 
the statutory responsibilities of an- 
other department. 


Also, at the specific request of the 
aldermanic members of the commit- 
tee, any recommendation that might 
lead to a change in the basic form 
of government was rejected as being 
outside the intended scope of the 
survey. 

The question most frequently 
asked is as to the “savings” as a re- 
sult of the survey. Precise answer 
is extremely difficult because of many 
considerations. Despite this, a con- 
servative estimate of the net annual 
savings accruing from those recom- 
mendations which lend themselves to 
monetary computation totals $1,750,- 
000. The gross figure is about $2,- 
000,000, the difference including the 
cost of increased technical personnel 
and services and improved office fa- 
cilities. 

Of even greater benefit to the city 
are those recommendations for which 
the dollar savings cannot be accu- 
rately computed but which will re- 
sult in greater service value from the 
tax dollar. 

In this category are at least 36 
examples of improvements which 
make possible a greater volume or 
standard of,service per dollar ex- 
pended, eight examples of improve- 
ments which increase the number of 
services provided by the city, six 
examples of improvements which in- 
crease the volume or quality of serv- 
ice to the public through improved 
employee morale, and six examples 
of improvements which provide the 
public with more prompt and com- 
plete information or which result in 
better public relations. 

Also, the survey and the subse- 
quent work of the committee helped 
draw the operating departments 
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more closely together as common 
problems were considered. Excellent 
cooperation was received from de- 
partment and bureau heads in im- 
plementing the recommendations. 
Many supervisory and subordinate 
employees were encouraged when 
their own ideas and plans culminated 
in favorable action. 


Analysis to Continue 


What is the next step after the six- 
year period during which the Ad- 
ministrative Survey Committee re- 
viewed all the recommendations and 
submitted its final report? The com- 
mon council and mayor answered 
that question by establishing a new 
permanent Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Methods as soon as it had 
received the final report of the Ad- 
ministrative Survey Committee in 
December 1955. The new committee 
will include the president of the com- 
mon council, seven aldermen repre- 
senting the seven common council 
standing committees, and six citizens 
—two representatives each from labor 
organizations, recognized civic groups 
and taxpayer organizations. The 
budget supervisor will again serve as 
a member, provide technical assist- 
ance and act as secretary. 

This action by the common coun- 
cil was both a tribute to the work 
of the Administrative Survey Com- 
mittee and a recognition that a dy- 
namic city government must provide 
a permanent continuing procedure 
for review of suggested changes. 

Much remains to be done to effec- 
tuate those 120 recommendations 
awaiting additional office space or 
changes in ordinances, some of which 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Local Cause Gets Boost 


Former Governor Jones applauds recognition by U. S. 
Commission of need to strengthen states, communities. 
By SAM H. JONES* 


E cause of local government is 

on the way up. Its greatest re- 
cent boost was given by the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. After a half century of steady 
decline in powers, resources and 
prestige the importance of municipal 
institutions is now becoming reestab- 
lished in the public mind. This rec- 
ognition extends to the necessity of 
modernization of county govern- 
ments. It also includes the crying 
need for ingenuity in solving the 
problems of the great metropolitan 
areas of the United States. The 
commission’s report lifts local gov- 
ernments, so long neglected, to a po- 
sition of parity with the other two 
members of the federal trinity, the 
national and state levels. 

The commission adopted com- 
pletely the philosophy of its Advi- 
sory Committee on Local Govern- 
ment when it said: “The objective 
of decentralization cannot be at- 
tained by a readjustment of the na- 
tional-state relations alone. It will 
be fully achieved only when carried 
through to the lowest levels of gov- 
ernment, where every citizen has the 
opportunity to participate actively 
and directly.” 

This is a seeming paradox when 
one considers the composition and 


* Mr. Jones, former governor of Louisi- 
ana, was a member of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and _ chair- 
man of its Advisory Committee on Local 
Governments. 


early history of the commjssion. 
When its appointment was an- 
nounced, disappointment at the local 
level was intense, reaction was bitter 
and the pall of gloom that sur- 
rounded local leaders was as thick as 
a London fog. Out of 25 members 
only one was the incumbent repre- 
sentative of local government. There 
were four incumbent governors and, 
with the ten congressional members, 
a total of fourteen representatives of 
the national government. The other 
six members while not affiliated with 
active governmental activity were 
more easily identifiable in the public 
mind with national and state levels 
than with local government. 

Yet this commission, said to be 
weighted 24 to one against local 
governments, was to become the fore- 
most advocate of the cause of local 
governments in the last 50 years. 
But it really was no paradox at all. 
At least ten of the 25 members had 
at one time served at the local level. 
Cabinet members and congressmen 
and governors once served their lo- 
calities as mayors and aldermen and 
county commissioners and city at- 
torneys. And those who had no such 
service were, in the main, broad- 
gauged statesmen and students of 
government, intent on preserving and 
strengthening the federal system, 
which had made and preserved us a 
great and mighty nation. 

The virtues of the federal sys- 
tem cannot be perpetuated without 
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strengthening the base, or founda- 
tion stone, of the system, and that 
base is quite obviously local govern- 
ment. I remarked in a recent speech! 
that “there is a growing feeling in 
this country that democracy cannot 
survive for America unless it sur- 
vives at the grass roots; and there is 
a conviction that now is the time to 
rebuild the strength of the home 
front and the crossroads which made 
America great. It is my opinion that 
these motives actuated the thinking 
of the commission members and ex- 
plain why the report was so favora- 
ble to the objectives toward which 
municipal organizations have, for so 
long, fought and worked.” 
Commission’s Reasoning 

It is one thing to make a popu- 
lar, or even demagogic, appeal to lo- 
cal governments by defending the 
cause of more than 116,000 such 
governments* with their hundreds 
of thousands of officials and employ- 
ees. It is quite another thing to 
study and dig deep into the history 
and tradition of the American fed- 
eral system, to seek out causes and 
effects, and then to quite deliberately 
come to the conclusion that one of 
the “musts” for the preservation of 
that American federal system is the 
strengthening of its governments on 
the local level. 

Such, in my opinion, was the rea- 
soning back of the findings and 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Thus the commission might have 

1 At Miami, Florida, before the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officials. 

2 Including 67,000 school districts, 17,000 
townships and nearly that many munici- 
palities, some 12,000 special districts and 
over 3,000 counties. 


said to the local governments in all 
propriety: “We have agreed with 
your viewpoint, not for the sake of 
agreeing or because we like you 
but for the preservation of the 
American system.” 

To trace the development of the 
commission we find these things hap- 
pening: (a) Its one and only public 
hearing was accorded not to the na- 
tional and state level but to the 
municipalities at a meeting of the 
American Municipal Association in 
1953 at New Orleans; (b) an ad- 
visory committee on local govern- 
ment was set up early in the com- 
mission’s history. The committee in- 
cluded the presidents of four nation- 
wide organizations devoted to the 
improvement of local government— 
the American Municipal Association, 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
National Association of County Offi- 
cials and National Municipal League 
—as well as other local government 
representatives. 

The result of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s work, in this writer’s opin- 
ion, is a great tribute to it. These 
things happened: The committee’s 
philosophy was adopted by the com- 
mission; the committee’s report was 
more extensively quoted by the com- 
mission than that of any other study 
committee; and the overwhelming 
majority of the committee’s “recom- 
mendations” and “major conclu- 
sions” were either adopted or were 
not disapproved by the commission. 

The commission pointed out that 
“the states have the constitutional 
responsibility for the future develop- 
ment of local government,” and this 
is true both as to added powers and 
new tax resources. “While moving 
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toward a more rational pattern of‘ 
local government” in the form of new 
charters and the broadening of the 
home rule base, the commission sug- 
gests “greater discretion to choose 
their own form of government and 
to supply themselves with desired 
local services.” Perhaps the most 
important point made by the com- 
mission is that “home rule . . . is po- 
tentially a means of strengthening 
state government. It enables state 
capitals” the report says, “to concen- 
trate on statewide as distinguished 
from purely local matters.” 

The commission quoted the advi- 
sory committee on a number of prob- 
lems including those of metropolitan 
governments, county governments 
and reapportionment as well as on 
adopting the general governmental 
philosophy set forth by the commit- 
tee on the subject of federalism. 


Recommendations 


The committee made a total of 44 
recommendations and major conclu- 
sions* of which only three were re- 
jected by the commission. There 
were a number as to which the com- 
mission made no comment one way 
or other but, even as to these, the 
general purport of the commission’s 
report was in line with the commit- 
tee’s recommendations and conclu- 
sions. 

Among the more important recom- 
mendations with which the commis- 
sion agreed were these: 

1. Decentralization, not only from 
the national to the state level but 
from the state to the local level, is a 


3 There were 26 recommendations and 
major conclusions, but some embodied sev- 
eral suggestions bringing the total to 44. 


prerequisite to a strong federal sys- 
tem. 

2. An all-out attack on the prob- 
lems of the metropolitan areas is 
necessary even to the extent of bi- 
state charters and interstate. com- 
pacts. 

3. The development of broader 
categories for grants-in-aid is desira- 
ble, at least to the extent of provid- 
ing flexibility in transferring funds 
from one program to another on a 
limited basis. 

4. A better system of timing is 
necessary so as to facilitate budget- 
ing of grants-in-aid well in advance, 
the commission recommending that 
grants be made for two years in 
advance. 

5. In matters of housing, the 
granting of full consideration to the 
programs and policies of local gov- 
ernments should be observed to the 
end that local planning and zoning 
regulations be not overridden. 

6. Recognition of a national in- 
terest in airports should be provided, 
particularly for those which are a 
part of a “national system of public 
airports geared to the needs of in- 
terstate commerce.” 

7. Recognition that civil defense 
is, essentially, a part of national de- 
fense and that the national interest 
suggests national financial participa- 
tion in important phases thereof. 

8. A provision should be made 
for a broad system of payments in 
lieu of taxes in federally impacted 
areas. 

9. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion for a single health grant was 
modified by the commission to the 
extent of permitting “the transfer- 
ence of funds from one program to 
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another, in accordance with the 
health needs as determined by re- 
cipient states.” 

10. Continuation of the Hill- 
Burton hospital grants should be in- 
sured until the nation’s needs for 
hospital beds are assured. 

11. Federal responsibility for aid- 
ing education in federally impacted 
areas should be recognized where the 
need is clearly brought about by 
federal activities, at least until the 
locality adjusts itself to the new de- 
mands. 

12. The continuance of a national 
system of highway grants should be 
insured, with greater discretion to 
the states and localities. 

13. Greater participation of states 
and local governments in the welfare 
program should be provided. 

14. The recognition of a national 
responsibility in disaster should be 
established where states and locali- 
ties cannot cope with the situation. 
This was followed to the extent of 
the commission’s recommendation of 
certain financial and other standards 
for national, state and local partici- 
pation. 

15. General assistance by the na- 
tional government in cases of wide- 
spread unemployment should be pro- 
vided, the commission recognizing 
that “if, as a result of a sustained 
depression or other disaster, state and 
localities become clearly unable to 
cope with the general assistance bur- 
den, the national government would 
be obliged to intervene.” 

16. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Congress should hear 
representatives of state and local 
governments where revenues are 
affected, the commission expressing 
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the hope that Congress will “sys- 
tematically invite representatives of 
state and local levels to participate 
in all relevant hearings.” 

17. A provision that Congress, 
and not some department,* should 
determine what national property 
should be exempt from local taxa- 
tion was suggested, the commission 
recommending that “a broad system 
of payments in lieu of property 
taxes” be provided. 

18. The prompt payment of local 
assessments for public improvements 
should be made by the national gov- 
ernment on lands owned by it. 

19. The continued exemption 
from national taxation of interest on 
state and local bonds should be as- 
sured. 

20. An office for guidance and 
coordination of federal programs ad- 
ministered on the county level 
should be provided under the direc- 
tion of the executive head of the 
county government. 


Streamline Counties 


21. The streamlining and mod- 
ernizing of county governments gen- 
erally throughout the nation was 
recommended, the commission say- 
ing: “The states should advance the 
cause of local self-government by 
giving all counties the opportunity 
to obtain modern charters, to use 
modern methods of administration 
and to exercise more home rule 
powers.” 

22. The continuance of technical 
assistance and advice to state and 
local governments was suggested, the 
commission observing that “in cer- 
tain of the departments, at least, as- 


4 Such as the Defense Department. 
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sistant secretaries should be desig- 
nated to deal with the broad ques- 
tions of national-state-local relations 
arising in the department’s work.” 

23. A continuing commission, or 
agency, to carry on the work of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations should be provided, the 
commission recommending such an 
“advisory board” with an elaborate 
set of implementing suggestions. 

24. A “new parallelism in reve- 
nues and functions” and approval of 
the idea that there can be “no neat 
allocation” of revenues and functions 
under our federal system was recog- 
nized. It was recognized also that, 
if there is to be any allocating, it 
will have to be done by the na- 
tional government and that this 
would completely destroy the inde- 
pendence of state and local govern- 
ments. 

25. The major conclusion that 
the “strategic role in federal-local 
relations is up to the states,” was 
met by the commission’s observation 
that “the success of our federal sys- 
tem depends in large measure upon 
the performance of the states.” This 
is true because both the national and 
local governments are creatures of 
the states. Thus, the states are at 
fault if they do not exercise the 
powers inherent in them instead of 
permitting the national government 
to assume such powers under the 
new concept of cooperative federal- 
ism. And certainly the states are 
at fault if they do not clothe local 
governments with powers and finances 
to take care of purely local matters. 

26. It was recognized that there 
is “little in the federal constitution 
to govern fiscal relations” of federal, 
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state and local levels, and revealed 
by the commission that the states are 
limited in only “a few ways by the 
federal constitution,” but that most 
revenue restrictions on both state 
and local levels are imposed “through 
state constitutions, statutes and prac- 
tices.” 

By way of parenthesis, this writer 
observes that by inaction the states 
suffered the national government to 
take over functions which were state 
in nature and, by inaction, surren- 
dered to the national government the 
tax revenues that were required to 
finance such functions. In like man- 
ner the states, by inaction, have 
withheld from local governments 
both the powers and the tax re- 
sources which were required to cope 
with the increasing new and modern 
local problems. 


Local Revenues 


27. The major conclusion was 
that expansion of local revenues is 
difficult because of “the sheer weight 
of federal taxation,” the commission 
making the identical suggestion in 
these words: “State and local tax 
difficulties are made more trouble- 
some by the sheer weight of present- 
day taxation.” 

28. The committee suggested that 
“stimulating grants” often place un- 
due burdens on localities that are not 
ready, nor financially able. The com- 
mission warned in this connection 
that “the probable effect” of such 
grants “on state or local govern- 
ments” was important and should be 
considered. 

Before leaving this phase I would 
like to emphasize these points: 

1. The general attitude of the 
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local governments committee was: 
Give us the tools in the form of 
powers and tax resources and we'll 
do the job. This was best exempli- 
fied in the committee’s recommenda- 
tions for the complete return of cer- 
tain functions (and the responsibility 
for financing same) from the na- 
tional to the local governments.® 


2. The committee’s general phi- 
losophy was that the national gov- 
ernment should assume no function 
which the states are capable of per- 
forming; that state governments 
should undertake no function that 
the local governments are equipped 
to perform; and, finally, that no 
government should exercise those 
functions which the people are capa- 
ble of doing for themselves. 

3. The committee’s conclusion, 
concurred in by the commission, was 
that there is little conflict between 
the national and the local levels; 
and 

4. The primary responsibility for 
insuring effective operation and func- 
tioning of the federal system rests 
upon the state goverments, which 
must move from an attitude of criti- 
cism and relative inaction to one of 
positive leadership toward elimina- 
tion of the ills above (national) and 
below (local). 

This compilation of examples can- 
not but impress the serious student 
that there was a remarkable degree 
of agreement between the Advisory 
Committee on Local Government, 
manned by representatives of munic- 
ipal and county governments on the 
one hand and the parent Commission 


5 Vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation are two examples. 


on Intergovernmental Relations on 
the other. One might even conclude 
that much of the handiwork of the 
commission originated in the minds 
of the local governments committee 
members. 

I believe this documentation proves 
the overwhelming acceptance of the 
ideas of the leaders in the field of 
local government in America by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and that the cause of local 
government has received its greatest 
boost in 50 years as a result of this 
acceptance by the commission. 

The writer feels particularly proud 
that it was this committee which 
first advanced the idea of “a con- 
tinuing commission” on a permanent 
basis, to handle all intergovernmen- 
tal relations studies in the future. 


Few Disagreements 


In order to complete the record 
there were three instances in which 
the commission disagreed with the 
committee. These were: 


1. The committee recommended 
one-time capital grants for public 
housing, with the federal government 
“getting out” and leaving adminis- 
tration and supervision to local 
governments. The commission rec- 
ommended continuance of “annual 
contributions” instead of capital 
grants. 

2. The committee recommended 
that the national government avoid 
and forego any use of the sales tax, 
but the commission disposed of this 
with the general observation that 
“full elimination of tax overlapping 
is not feasible under present-day 
conditions,” and the tenor of its re- 
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port was clearly against the com- 
mittee’s suggestion. 

3. The committee recommended 
release of admissions and amusement 
taxes to localities but the commis- 
sion observed that “recent experience 
with the federal admissions tax 
(which was cut two-thirds in 1954) 
is inconclusive but not reassuring, 
despite the fact that its suitability 
for local use has often been stressed.” 
This, in the writer’s opinion, was a 
rejection of the recommendation. 

But these differences between the 
committee and the commission were 
few and relatively unimportant. The 
areas of agreement, on the other 
hand, were overwhelming. It can be 
said that the case for the strength- 
ening of local governments was con- 
clusively established. The facts, the 
logic and tradition joined to make 
any other decision unthinkable. 

On December 3, 1954, long before 
the final report of the commission, I 
predicted in a talk to the White 
House Conference of Mayors and 
County Officials that the commis- 
sion’s recommendations would be 
favorable to the viewpoint of the 
local level. 

I then said: “But our recommen- 
dations are merely that. To be made 
effective they must be adopted by 
the Congress or the legislatures, as 
the case may be. These bodies must 
be convinced that they represent the 
will of the people. When the 116,000 
local governments make their wishes 
known in that final forum of democ- 
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racy then, and only then, will vic- 
tory be won.” 


CITY GETS MONEY’S WORTH 
(Continued from page 167) 

are very important albeit controver- 
sial. Many in this group hold prom- 
ise of considerable tangible and 
intangible savings to the city. Illus- 
trations are ash and rubbish collec- 
tion by districts instead of wards, 
program budgeting, cost accounting 
and accounting modernization, etc. 

The attitude of Milwaukee officials 
toward this program was expressed 
by Martin E. Schreiber, alderman 
and chairman of the Administrative 
Survey Committee, in his letter 
transmitting the final report to the 
common council: 

“We believe that the concept of 
an impartial review by outside con- 
sultants, followed by an energetic 
implementation by bureau and de- 
partment heads, under the coordi- 
nating influence of a combined legis- 
lative-citizens committee provided 
with trained technical assistants, has 
proved to be an unqualified success. 
In addition to the substantial mone- 
tary and other benefits occasioned 
by the survey and its subsequent re- 
view, the attention of bureau heads, 
councilmen and the public has been 
focused on those areas in which im- 
provement could be made, and the 
thinking of many employees has 
been stimulated to suggest still other 
possibilities of betterment which will 
deserve considered attention.” 


News in Review 


City, State and Nation 


Edited by H. M. Olmsted 


Redistricting Asked 
in Washington State 


Petitions Circulated by 
League of Women Voters 


N initiative proposal to redistrict the 

state of Washington for purposes of 
electing state legislators was filed with 
the attorney general on February 26, and 
the process of obtaining signatures to 
petitions to place it on the ballot in No- 
vember is under way. The redistricting 
plan was prepared by the Committee on 
Reapportionment (Mrs. Gayton S. Bailey, 
chairman) of the League of Women 
Voters of Washington, working with 
representatives of both political parties 
and the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services of the University of 
Washington. 

The state constitution calls upon the 
legislature to redistrict the state for mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, according to the number of 
inhabitants, every five years after each 
census, including not only the federal 
censuses but intermediate state censuses 
—which do not actually occur, however. 
It requires that senators be elected from 
single districts of convenient and con- 
tiguous territory, and that no representa- 
tive district shall be divided in the forma- 
tion of a senatorial district. But no gen- 
eral redistricting or reapportionment has 
been provided by the legislature since 
1901. In 1930, after considerable agita- 
tion on the part of individuals and organ- 
izations in the under-represented areas, 
plans were drawn to redistrict the state 
and reapportion the legislature by means 
of an initiative proposal, which was 
adopted at the November 1930 election.! 


1 See the Review, May 1946, page 240. 
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Changes in the state population picture 
in the 25 years since 1930 have produced 
gross inequities in representation. The 
greatest disparity is between the 3lst 
district (in King County), which has a 
population of over 140,000, and the 10th 
district (in eastern Washington), which 
has a population of about 18,830. Both 
districts have the same representation in 
the legislature. 

The committee used the United States 
census tract maps and the 1950 popula- 
tion figures (the latest available), tak- 
ing into consideration the areas of the 
greatest growth since that time. It 
divided the state into 49 senatorial dis- 
tricts, which is the maximum allowed in 
the constitution. This meant an average 
population of 48,000 per district. In draw- 
ing the boundaries of the new districts it 
also took into consideration natural 
boundaries and roads so that every part 
of each new district would be accessible 
to the legislator who represents it. 

In connection with the Spokane area, 
the committee found that the only plan 
that satisfied both parties, as well as 
people living there, created a much 
smaller district in the extreme northeast 
part of the state (district No. 2) than it 
had hoped would be necessary. This is a 
mountainous and sparsely populated area. 

The constitution limits the House of 
Representatives to 99 members. The com- 
mittee provided for two representatives 
from each senatorial district, with the 
99th representative in the 3lst district, 
which is the largest and fastest growing 
one in the state. 

Omitting district No. 2, with the 
smallest population (30,089), and No. 31, 
with the largest population (62,129) but 
having the extra representative, the dis- 
trict populations range from 39,301 to 
57,728. Of the 49 districts 37 lie between 
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43,000 and 53,000, thus varying only about 
10 per cent from the mean of 48,000. 
Urban areas where population has sub- 
stantially increased will gain in represen- 
tation, but rural districts, especially in 
the eastern part of the state, will still be 
somewhat over-represented. 

The Seattle Times, in an editorial on 
February 26 entitled “Courageous Women 
Doing a Job Men Have Neglected 25 
Years,” urged the voters to sign the peti- 
tions. It commended the league for call- 
ing in the representatives of the two po- 
litical parties, and said: 

“Such fair procedure, it might have 
been hoped, would result in a measure 
which both parties could support. Un- 
fortunately it has not worked out quite 
that way. Democratic leaders insist that 
certain alterations be made before the 
plan is acceptable to them. The Republi- 
cans’ official party organization so far has 
made no commitment. 

“The fact is, however, that the League 
of Women Voters did not undertake the 
project to satisfy either Republican or 
Democratic politicians. They did it for 
the people of the state. From that point 
of view the result of these efforts is a 
redistricting plan which will be a vast im- 
provement over the one now in effect.” 


Utah’s Reapportionment 
Act Upheld 


The Utah Supreme Court, in a four-to- 
one decision, has reversed a lower court 
ruling that the legislative reapportion- 
ment act of 1955 violated a constitutional 
provision requiring representation on a 
population basis. As reported in State 
Government, the 1955 act gave a 35-29 
majority to urban counties in the House 
of Representatives, but a 14-11 majority 
to rural counties in the Senate. Senatorial 
apportionment was based upon a double 
ratio: for districts having more than one 
senator, 19,000 population was required 
for the first member, but 55,000 more for 
each additional member. 
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Election Frauds Vary 
in New York State 


The attorney general of New York 
State has an Election Frauds Bureau 
which, under the direction of Eleanor 
Uris, was more active in 1954 than it had 
been for many years. Details of these 
activities have just been made available 
in the 1954 departmental report published 
in February 1956. 

The bureau accumulated a list of 18,957 


-metropolitan area registrants whom it 


considered subject to challenge. The 
largest previous challenge list of the 
bureau was about 5,000, in 1952. Some 
such registrants were summoned to court 
while others encountered difficulties when 
they came to vote. Great numbers of 
these cases were, of course, innocent 
irregularities. 

Immediately after the 1954 registra- 
tion week the staff of the bureau was ex- 
panded by addition of 426 law students 
recruited from the six law schools in 
New York City and a number of lawyer 
volunteers. The investigation covered all 
new and first voters, and a total of 2,525 
deputies and investigators contributed to 
building up the challenge list in the 
metropolitan area. Three hundred and 
seventy-two strike-off orders were ob- 
tained from the courts, deleting disquali- 
fied and fraudulent registrants. Sixty- 
four warrants for arrest were obtained 
but only two were executed, the other 
registrants having probably been deterred 
from appearing at the polls. Of the 
15,829 challenged voters that were in New 
York City 192 were permitted to vote 
after suitable questioning. 

Following the election, according to the 
report, the city commissioner of investiga- 
tion, William B. Herlands, examined 485 
precinct signature books in Manhattan 
and Bronx. New York City protects the 
voter against impersonation by matching 
the voter’s signature at registration time 
with his signature when he comes to vote, 
in line with the Model Voter Registration 
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System of the National Municipal League. 
It is of interest that an examination of 
250,000 signatures revealed only 75 which 
were apparently questionable and investi- 
gation disclosed that these 75 were aged, 
infirm or had sustained some post-regis- 
tration injury which caused the disparity. 

On the other hand, in Albany County, 
a staggering array of frauds, involving 
the cooperation of the precinct boards, 
was uncovered including: stealing of ab- 
sentee ballots of servicemen and civilian 
voters and the substitution of forged 
ballots; a broad pattern of illegal regis- 
tration and voting; numerous cases where 
votes were cast in the names of persons 
who had moved away or were unknown 
at their reported addresses; fraudulent 
voting in the names of persons confined 
to hospitals on election day; intimidation 
of recipients of welfare assistance; illegal 
voting by persons under age at the in- 
ducement of local party officials; im- 
proper use of “assistance” in the voting 
booth; and finally, wholesale buying of 
votes on so great a scale that it required 
the special importation by the banks of 
five-dollar bills of an estimated $200,000 
total in addition to $100,000 in five-dollar 
bills accumulated locally. “There was 
evidence that at least $80,000, in five- 
dollar bills, was paid out to official rep- 
resentatives of the local Democratic 
County Committee in the days preceding 
the election.” Signature comparisons, 
however, did not reveal forgeries. 

Albany is subject to the same good set 
of laws as New York City and the pre- 


cinct boards are ostensibly bipartisan. 
R.S.C. 


Iowa Obtains Legislative 
Research Service 


A legislative research bureau, author- 
ized by the 1955 Iowa legislature, is now 
functioning. An initial allowance of 
$25,000 was made, to cover a director, 
research assistant and secretary, and 
other costs. The Legislative Research 
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Committee has adopted a statement of 
policy to supplement the basic statute. 
Bill-drafting service is included as well 
as research. 


Legislative Committees 
Reduced in Kentucky 


Changes characterized as the most ex- 
tensive in the history of the Kentucky 
General Assembly were made during the 
opening weeks of the 1956 biennial ses- 
sion. They are reported by the Council of 
State Governments, which states that the 
general nature of the changes was sug- 
gested by a major research project and 
report of the Kentucky Legislative Re- 
search Commission—The Legislative 
Process in Kentucky'—which was di- 
rected by resolution of the 1954 session 
and completed in December 1955. Other 
changes were made possible through re- 
modeling of the capitol and new state 
office building construction. 

Basic changes were made in the com- 
mittee system: in each house, the number 
of committees was reduced to 18,2 simi- 
larly titled for both houses; eight legisla- 
tive committee rooms in the capitol have 
been provided, to serve in this capacity 
permanently; a regular Monday-through- 
Thursday schedule of committee meetings 
was established at the beginning of the 
session; and all committees are required 
to keep records on all votes. The House 
and Senate Committees on Committees, 
which formerly appointed all other stand- 
ing committees and referred bills, were 
abolished; both tasks are now performed 
by the respective presiding officers. 


Other Procedural Changes 


The House and Senate rules were 
greatly revised and brought into substan- 
tial conformity. Along with these changes 


1See the Review, March 1956, page 
143. 

2 There have been 39 standing com- 
mittees in the Senate and 44 in the House. 
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the two houses have been enforcing the 
rules relative to “privilege of the floor” 
so that only members of the legislature 
and employees are on the floor during 
sessions. New provisions for gallery 
space have been made; in addition to a 
“public gallery,” special space is provided 
to those bearing gallery cards. 

Numerous changes in printing and re- 
lated procedures were introduced. Under 
a new provision the statutory revisor 
must certify to technical correctness of 
all bills before they may be printed. To 
avoid the need for floor amendments to 
incorporate technical bill changes, au- 
thority has been granted to the revisor 
to make such non-substantive alterations 
if he has the written approval of the bill’s 
sponsors. 

New printed jackets have been author- 
ized for Senate and House bills and reso- 
lutions, the format having been approved 
after extensive study of jackets in use in 
the various states. Four distinctive colors 
(for the Senate, light gray and salmon; 
for the House, light blue and dark blue) 
provide ready identification as to house of 
origin and whether the proposal is a bill 
or resolution. The jacket’s fill-in space 
gives the complete history of the proposal 
in capsule form. Attention was directed 
also to the journals, and the task of edit- 
ing and proof-reading them has been en- 
trusted to the Legislative Research Com- 
mission. Detailed statutory specifications 
concerning journal printing have been 
eliminated. The commission now is em- 
powered to establish appropriate stand- 
ards and requirements, and it is antici- 
pated that streamlining will reduce the 
bulk of the journals to a single volume 
for each house. 

Systematic and orderly fiscal account- 
ing and budgeting procedures for the 
legislative branch were also among the 
significant changes introduced. A joint 
payroll clerk has been authorized, to be 
added to the Legislative Research Com- 
mission staff, to process all travel, salary, 
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materials and supplies, and other claims 
for the legislative branch prior to dis- 
bursement. As part of the new systematic 
accounting procedure, disbursements to 
meet legislative claims may be made only 
on approval by the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Research Commission. The general 
custodial responsibilities of the commis- 
sion for all legislative records, properties 
and materials, initiated in 1954, were ex- 
panded and reemphasized. 


Florida Extends 
Merit System 


Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida has 
authorized merit system coverage for five 
additional state departments, under provi- 
sions of the 1955 civil service law to the 
effect that departments under the gover- 
nor may be placed under civil service 
regulations by his executive order. In 
other departments this may be done by 
action of the department head. The five 
added to the merit system, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, are the Board of Conserva- 
tion, Hotel Restaurant Commission, Rac- 
ing Commission, Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sion and Road Department—the last being 
the largest in the state, with some 4,700 
employees. 


Amendments Proposed 
to Colorado Legislature 


At the opening of Colorado's 
“budget session” of the legislature, Gov- 
ernor Edwin C. Johnson, besides present- 
ing his budget, urged consideration of 
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major legislative proposals, including 
four constitutional amendments. These 
would place limits on old-age assistance 
payments; provide four-year terms for 
state officials; remove the restrictions on 
matters which even-year sessions of the 
legislature may consider; and establish a 
short ballot providing for election of the 
governor, licutenant-governor and state 
auditor. The attorney general, treasurer 
and secretary of state would be appointed 
by the governor. 
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Bill to Aid Charter Amending 
Loses in New York State 


Amendments to the city home rule law 
of New York State, which would have 
broadened or clarified controversial pro- 
visions and removed certain obstacles to 
its use, were unanimously adopted by both 
houses of the legislature but were called 
back from the governor and killed by the 
Assembly in the last hours of the recent 
session. Opposition arising in a major 
city, based on the feeling that the amend- 
ments would encourage hasty action, were 
blamed for the sudden reversal 

The amendments to the law related to 
section 19-a, which deals with provisions 
for adoption of charter amendments by 
petition of 10 per cent of the voters re- 
questing that a proposed local law amend- 
ing a city charter be submitted to the 
electorate. As some extensive revisions 
of charters proposed by this method have 
been invalidated by the courts on the 
score of being new charters rather than 
amendments, section 19-a was changed 
to include adoption of a new charter. 

Another change specified that a local 
law amending a charter may amend, re- 
peal or supersede any local law incon- 
sistent with the proposed charter amend- 
ment or new charter. 

Deficiencies as to the petitions, as found 
by the city clerk, would have been speci- 
fied in detail for the benefit of the peti- 
tioners as well as the city council. 

The law has provided that a further 
petition of 5 per cent of the voters can 
compel the council to submit the proposed 
charter amendments to the people, if it 
has not done so within two months after 
the filing of the first petition. Changes 


would have made the requirements of the 
second petition clearer and called upon 
the council to provide public information 
as to the proposed charter amendments. 

There has been a provision that no local 
law proposing a charter amendment re- 
quiring the expenditure of money shall 
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be adopted without a plan to provide the 
money. As this provision has been inter- 
preted very narrowly by the courts, a 
proposed amendment sought to prevent 
its being used to block a general charter 
revision where normal budgetary pro- 
cedures would be available for meeting 
the expenses of city government. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


Nortn Beno, Orecon, (6,099)! has 
adopted the council-manager plan, ac- 
cording to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 

Port Lavaca, Texas, (5,599)! voted 
404 to 191 on February 7 for a council- 
manager home rule charter. The city 
council accordingly, by unanimous vote, 
adopted an ordinance to the same effect 
and began consideration of the employ- 
ment of a manager. 

Trutn or Consequences, New 
Mexico, (4,563)! voted 1,045 to 335, at 
a special election on January 31, to adopt 
the council-manager plan. The city coun- 
cil had called the election as the result 
of a petition of over 300 citizens. 

GREENVILLE, (4,069)! voted 
682 to 598 on February 14 to adopt the 
council-manager plan (optional statutory 
form). It takes effect May 1, 1957. 

The borough council of Homer Crry, 
PENNSYLVANIA, (2,372)! adopted the 
council-manager plan at a special meeting 
on January 17, as the result of a proposal 
by the budget committee. 

In Uprer Artincton, Onto, the city 
commission has given favorable consider- 
ation to the report of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment Study Committee recommending 
the manager plan, and has instructed the 
city attorney to prepare an ordinance 
placing the question of adoption of the 
plan before the voters. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ken- 


1 1950 population. 
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TUCKY legislature to permit increased pay 
for managers in cities now limited by a 
statute placing a $7,200 ceiling on salaries 
paid to government officers. The Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals has held that 
under the present law the city manager 
is an officer. The proposed legislation 
would change certain functions of the 
manager so as to put him in the employee 
status while attempting to safeguard the 
manager form of government. 

Hazet Park, MICHIGAN, voted four 
to one at the February 21 municipal 
primary election to retain the council- 
manager plan, which has been in effect 
since 1942. Mayor Z. J. Niparko initiated 
a proposal to change to the strong mayor 
plan. 

In Owosso, Micnican, the city com- 
mission, acting on petitions, has ordered 
the question of revising the city’s 42-year- 
old charter to be submitted to the voters 
at the April election. There will be an 
advisory question on the ballot as to 
whether the voters favor the council- 
manager plan, which is advocated by a 
charter revision committee. 

A campaign for the council-manager 
plan is under way in OsuKosu, Wiscon- 
sin, with the possibility of a referendum 
at the fall election. 

In Portace, Wisconsin, the Committee 
on Council-manager Government has re- 
quested the city council to submit to 
popular vote, preferably at the fall pri- 
mary election, the question of adopting 
the council-manager plan. The request 
was referred to the council's business 
affairs committee. 

On February 7, at a recall election in 
Superior, Wisconsin, four councilmen 
who had voted to dismiss City Manager 
Robert E. Baumberger were replaced by 
four newcomers to politics, pledged to 
restore him to office. The average vote 
for the four winners was more than twice 
the average for the losers. In April 1955, 
a proposal to abandon the council-man- 
ager plan, in effect since 1941, was de- 
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feated 6,954 to 4,470. The recall election 
was preceded by a hectic and bitter cam- 
paign. The winning candidates were sup- 
ported by the Superior Municipal League. 
The losers have threatened court action 
against the winners on the basis of a 
statute prohibiting candidates from mak- 
ing a promise of a public job during a 
campaign. 

In GaLessurc, where a coun- 
cil-manager proposal was defeated four 
years ago, another effort is being made 
to adopt the plan at an election this April. 

In Rocxrorp, ILLINoIs, petitions have 
been filed calling for a referendum on 
adoption of the council-manager plan in 
April. 

The St. Pavut, Muinwnesora, 
Reporter is attempting to stimulate efforts 
to obtain the council-manager plan. Two 
previous efforts failed. 

The city council of Vinton, Iowa, 
voted on February 14 to revert to the 
mayor-council form of government. The 
council-manager plan had been adopted 
by ordinance on February 25, 1952, under 
the prior administration. 

Petitions have been circulated in Dent- 
son, Texas, calling for a referendum on 
the question of electing a commission to 
frame a council-manager charter. 

An election will be held in Woopsurn, 
Orecon, on May 18, on the question of 
adopting the council-manager plan. 

A proposal for a referendum in Her- 
MOSA, CALIFORNIA, on the question of 
adopting the council-manager plan, was 
defeated for the second time by the city 
council on February 7. The vote was 
three to two. 

The Tennessee City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Municipal League and the Bureau of 
Public Administration at the University 
of Tennessee, held its first management 
institute at the university January 20-21. 
Eighteen managers and other municipal 
administrators were in attendance. 
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More Assistants 
Become Managers 


In an analysis of 259 appointments to 
city managerships last year the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association found 
that 161 of the total were entering the 
profession for the first time, 76 were 
managers promoted from other cities and 
22 were former managers coming back 
into the profession. Fifty-five, or more 
than one-third, were assistant managers, 
administrative assistants or interns before 
becoming full-fledged members of the pro- 
fession. Seventy-one others had been 
holding other administrative jobs in gov- 
ernment—chiefly as heads of city depart- 
ments. Fifteen appointees came from non- 
governmental positions—mostly from pri- 
vate industry. 

The 55 appointments of assistants to the 
rank of manager compares with 36 who 
rose in that fashion the year before. 

The 1955 figures show 80 per cent of 
all appointments were made from outside 
the hiring city, as compared to 75 per 
cent in the 1954 analysis and 58 per cent 
for the entire decade of the 1940s. 


St. Louis to Choose 
Charter Commission 


The people of St. Louis, Missouri, will 
elect a board of thirteen citizen free- 
holders to draft a new city charter at a 
special election on May 8. 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker is strongly 
in favor of charter revision including 
establishment of the strong-mayor form 
of government. He has charged that the 
present 42-year-old charter stifles democ- 
racy by its diffusion of administrative 
responsibility. Speaking at the opening 
meeting of a three-day institute on munic- 
ipal government, sponsored by the St. 
Louis League of Women Voters in Feb- 
ruary, he asserted that the prospective 
charter should create a strong executive 
branch and should sharply reduce the 
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Urban Development Study 
Starts in Wisconsin 


A legislative interim committee, 
with the assistance of lay advisors, 
has begun a study of urban growth 
problems in Wisconsin, with a view 
to possible legislation. It is ex- 
pected to examine all statutes that 
have a bearing upon municipal 
growth and expansion, particularly 
annexation laws that have been 
widely denounced by city officials 
as archaic obstacles to the exten- 
sion of city boundaries. 

Five of the nine members of the 
committee are from the Milwaukee 
metropolitan area. The chairman is 
Senator Walter Merten of Mil- 
waukee. 


number of elective loca! officials—eighteen 
at present. 

At the closing day of the institute 
Mayor Tucker announced plans for the 
formation of a citizens committee to select 
and back qualified candidates for the 
charter board of frecholders. These plans 
included calling upon the sixteen recipi- 
ents of the St. Louis Award, bestowed for 
outstanding citizenship, to help organize 
a Freeholders Citizens Committee which 
would encourage unselfish men and 
women of the community to become can- 
didates for the charter board and would 
give them their “all-out and complete 
support.” 


Spoils System Again 
A Philadelphia Issue 


On April 24, at the primary election, 
the voters of Philadelphia will pass upon 
proposals, urged by Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth and the Democratic organiza- 
tion, to remove 600 employees of five city 
or county departments from the merit 
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system of civil service,! and to permit 
elected officials to remain in office while 
campaigning for other public positions. 
Thus the home rule charter of 1951, 
which brought outstanding improvements 
into the government of Philadelphia, will 
be weakened as to two important safe- 
guards. Efforts are being made in the 
courts to test the validity of the amend- 
ments. 

A resolution calling for submission of 
the charter amendments to popular vote 
was adopted by the city council on Feb- 
ruary 16, by a vote of twelve to five. 
Twelve votes, two-thirds of the council 
membership, were needed. They were 
made up of eleven of fourteen Democrats, 
plus one Republican, who claimed to be 
against the amendments but in favor of 
submitting them to the voters. On Feb- 
ruary 23, by a vote of eleven to five, the 
council set the referendum for primary 
day—usually marked by a small vote 
dominated by the political organizations. 

The five departments or offices involved 
in the assault upon civil service are those 
of the sheriff, city commissioners, district 
attorney, clerk of quarter sessions court 
and city controller. The 600 positions 
would be available for political patronage, 
with freedom to engage in politics. All 
these departments except the controller's 
office are headed by Democrats; the Re- 
publican controller, Foster A. Dunlap, is 
opposed to the charter changes. 

Mayor Dilworth has advocated the 
changes for two years, on the score that 
the 600 jobs, out of 27,000 in the local 
government, are needed for party organi- 
zation purposes, including “getting out 
the vote.” The removal of the 600 from 
the merit system is opposed by Joseph 
Clark, Dilworth’s predecessor and the 
first Democratic Mayor in 67 years; how- 


1 See editorial, “Throwing Baby to the 
WoWes,” the Review, March 1956, page 
108. 
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ever, he favors the amendment permitting 
a candidate for one office to hold another. 

Civic organizations, good government 
groups and the newspapers oppose the 
two patronage amendments but not in all 
cases the other proposal. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says edi- 
torially, “Championship of the city 
charter and good government at city hal! 
has in recent years been a great asset that 
the Democratic party in Philadelphia has 
carried into municipal elections. It has 
helped, more than any other one thing, 
to elevate the party to power after a 67- 
year lapse and to elect two successive 
Democratic mayors. The Democratic 
organization, with the help of Mayor 
Dilworth, has seen fit to surrender that 
priceless asset in exchange for a mess of 


patronage.” 


Inter-American Municipal 
Congress to Meet 


The Sixth Congress of the Inter- 
American Municipal Organization will 
be held in Panama City, Panama, August 
14-19, 1956. The four major topics 
for discussion at the Congress are: 
(1) Growth and development of urban 
and suburban areas, (2) fiscal resources 
of municipalities in relation to municipal 
autonomy, (3) intermunicipal coopera- 
tion, with special emphasis on national 
associations of municipalities, (4) scien- 
tific management at the executive level. 

The municipalities of Panama City and 
Colon and the Republic of Panama will 
act as hosts for the meetings, which will 
be held in the Hotel Panama. Sessions 
will be conducted in English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and (probably) French. 
Various social events will take pface 
during the Congress. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the American 
Committee for International Municipal 
Cooperation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 
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County and Township . 


Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Suffolk County,N. Y., 
Charter Proposed 


Act Provides for an 
Appointed Executive 


N ACT to provide a charter for the 

government of Suffolk County passed 
both houses of the New York State legis- 
lature on March 14. The proposed charter 
will be submitted to a county-wide refer- 
endum next November. It provides for 
an appointed county executive. Three 
other New York counties have strong 
executive organizations. Westchester and 
Nassau elect executives and a county 
manager is appointed by the board of 
supervisors in Monroe County (Roch- 
ester ). 

Suffolk occupies 922 square miles at the 
eastern end of Long Island and has an 
estimated 1955 population of 412,090 
(1950 population, 276,129). Western 
Suffolk, which adjoins Nassau County, is 
a rapidly growing suburban area. The 
eastern section is largely composed of 
agricultural areas, large estates and 
summer resorts and includes several old 
and well established villages. During 
recent years industry has been spreading 
eastward across the county. 

The most distinctive feature of the 
proposed charter is the creation of the 
office of county executive, to be appointed 
by the board of supervisors for a term 
of three years. The administrative powers 
assigned to this office under the proposal 
include the preparation of the annual 
budget and financial reports, supervision 
of the operations of county departments, 
appointment of department and office 
heads and members of boards and com- 
missions “except as otherwise provided in 
this act.” Appointment of major county 


officers is subject to confirmation by the 
board of supervisors. Appointment of 
the employees of the executive's own 
office do not require the approval of 
the supervisors and his decision to re- 
move any of his appointees shall be final. 
Members of boards and commissions ap- 
pointed for definite terms, however, may 
be removed only after notice of reasons 
for removal has been given and they have 
been afforded an opportunity to be heard. 

In addition to his responsibilities in 
connection with preparation and presenta- 
tion of the budget to the board of super- 
visors, the executive “shall also from 
time to time present to the board of 
supervisors such other information con- 
cerning the affairs of the county and such 
recommendations as he may deem neces- 
sary or as the board may by resolution 
request.” 

“The board of supervisors may by reso- 
lution devolve upon the county executive 
the exercise or performance of any of 
its powers and duties, except . . . powers 
and duties of a distinctly legislative 
character. The action of the county ex- 
ecutive in any matter so devolved shall 
have the same effect in law as if per- 
formed by the board of supervisors.” 

“The county executive may be removed 
only by the board of supervisors by two- 
thirds vote thereof and only for cause 
after having had due opportunity to de- 
fend himself publicly for any charges that 
may be levied against him as entertained 
by the board of supervisors.” 

The proposed charter declares that “any 
county which adopts this act .. . shall be 
and remain a municipal corporation, . . . 
shall have and exercise all the rights, 
privileges, functions, powers, duties and 
obligations conferred or imposed on it by 
existing or subsequent laws not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, 
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. shall also have and exercise all the 
rights, privileges, and jurisdiction essen- 
tial to a proper exercise of its corporate 
function, including all that may be neces- 
sarily incident to, or may be fairly im- 
plied from, the powers specifically con- 
ferred upon such corporation.” 

The powers of the county are, with 
certain exceptions, assigned to its gov- 
erning body, the board of supervisors. 
It “shall have and exercise all the powers 
and duties of the county together with 
all powers and duties which now are, or 
may hereafter be, conferred or imposed 
on boards of supervisors by laws applica- 
ble to such county not inconsistent with 
this act, .. . shall also have other powers 
and duties as are provided by this act.” 


Board of Supervisors 


The composition of the board of super- 
visors is not changed. It consists of “the 
supervisor of each of the towns in the 
county sitting together.” 

The specific powers of the board of 
supervisors include: power to create, 
organize and abolish departments, bu- 
reaus, offices and employments; fix com- 
pensation of county officers and em- 
ployees; exercise power of local legisla- 
tion pursuant to the state constitution; 
adopt, amend and repeal ordinances to 
carry out all powers conferred upon the 
county or the board of supervisors; 
make appropriations, levy taxes and incur 
debt. 

County departments provided for in the 
charter are purchase, police, health, public 
welfare, public works, civil service and 
planning. The health, civil service and 
planning departments are headed by 
boards and commissions. 

The department of police shall be estab- 
lished when at least five contiguous towns 
of the county have by a majority vote 
in each elected to become a part of a 
county police district. Thereafter any 
town, special police district or village may 
vote to come into the county police dis- 
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trict. The county police department with- 
in the area constituting the police district 
will “exercise all rights, privileges, duties 
and responsibilities of peace officers and 
law enforcement officers as provided by 
the penal law, code of criminal procedure 
and other laws of the state of New York 
relating to the enforcement of the laws 
of the state and the laws of the municipal 
corporations.” 

The charter also provides the procedure 
for establishing a district court system 
which would replace the present justice 
of the peace courts. The reorganized sys- 
tem would be established after “at least 
five of the towns of the county of Suffolk 
have by a majority vote cast in each of 
said towns on the question of establish- 
ment of a county district court system 
elected to participate in and become part 
of such county district court system.” 
Provision is made for extending the area 
of the new system and its organization 
and jurisdiction are specified in the pro- 
posed charter. 


Coroner Abolished 


The office of coroner is abolished and 
provision is made for appointment by the 
county executive of a medical examiner 
who “shall be a graduate in medicine of 
schools recognized by the Regents of the 
University of the state of New York and 
licensed to practice medicine in the state 
of New York . . . shall possess an ade- 
quate knowledge of pathology and bac- 
teriology.” 

Under the charter the county attorney 
shall be appointed by the board of super- 
visors. Elected county officers are comp- 
troller, commissioner of public welfare, 
treasurer, sheriff, district attorney ard 
county clerk. The duties of the comp- 
troller are specified and the others will 
continue to perform duties assigned un- 
der existing laws, except where they are 
superseded by the charter itself. 

In its original form the proposed 
charter called for an elected county ex- 
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ecutive patterned after that of Nassau 
County. In response to views expressed 
in a series of public hearings, amendments 
providing for an appointed executive were 
introduced by the bill's sponsors. Also 
added by amendment was the provision 
permitting establishment of a district 
court system. 

The charter is generally supported by 
the county Republican organization. The 
Democratic organization registered op- 
position to the bill as originally intro- 
duced. Although it agrees that reorgani- 
zation of the county government is 
needed, it has advocated formation of a 
nonpartisan committee to study various 
forms of county government before a 
charter is presented. 

There has been particular interest in 
the provision which calls for a county 
department of purchase headed by a 
county purchasing agent appointed by the 
executive with the approval of the board 
of supervisors. Specific requirements for 
competitive bidding on all items which 
exceed $2,500 are included. These provi- 
sions are identical to those in the Nassau 
County charter. A recent report of the 
state investigation commissioner sharply 
criticized purchasing practices in Suffolk 
and commended those in Nassau. 


Alameda County Votes 
to Make Officers Appointive 


Charter amendments placing nine de- 
partment heads in Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, under civil service will be voted 
on in the June election. The board of 
supervisors was unanimous in approving 
the amendments which make appointive 
the offices of county clerk, auditor, treas- 
urer, tax collector, recorder, surveyor, 
superintendent of schools, sheriff and 
coroner. All of these officials along with 
the district attorney and assessor are now 
elected. 

The present incumbents, all of whom 
approve the change, would remain in 
office until their retirement or resigna- 
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tion. Thereafter the board of supervisors 
would make appointments from civil 
service lists. The chairman of the board 
of supervisors praised the department 
heads and maintained that the elective 
procedure is outmoded in Alameda 
County where the incumbents are almost 
always reelected and that the proposed 
change would assure qualified trained 
personnel in each administrative position. 

The supervisors’ action drew immediate 
favorable reaction. Howard Gardiner, 
secretary of the League of California 
Cities, said: “Alameda County's action in 
proposing that elected officials become ap- 
pointive under civil service is one of the 
most progressive movements in county 
government in 50 years. It is a tribute 
to the board of supervisors and existing 
high level of the county’s department 
heads. They understand the value of 
modernizing county government and 
realize that at the same time the change 
will help handle greater demands in the 
future.” 

William MacDougall, general manager 
of the State Supervisors Association, 
said, “It is most significant . . . and will 
be watched by county governments all 
over the United States.” 

Stanley Scott, of the University of 
California’s Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, said that the action was “one of the 
most important things that a charter 
county could do. It is a wonderful de- 
velopment and will undoubtedly influence 
other counties.” 


Local Government Survey 
Under Way in Utah 


The 1955 Utah legislature created a 
Local Government Survey Commission 
for the purpose of defining the problems 
of local government in the state and rec- 
ommending methods of meeting pressing 
issues. The commission, which is to 
submit its final report prior to September 
15, 1956, was established in response to 
Utah’s critical urban and metropolitan 
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problems, especially in Salt Lake City 
and County. 

Of particular concern to the commis- 
sion are the problems of overlapping and 
duplicating services provided by counties 
and municipalities. Salt Lake County is 
providing an increasing number of mu- 
nicipal-type services to all or parts of the 
county. The allocation of the cost of these 
services is one of the questions under 
consideration. 

One portion of the commission's survey, 
assigned to the University of Utah, con- 
cerns the relative merits of various con- 
solidation measures, including county-wide 
consolidation of local government, city- 
county separation, use of subordinate 
districts, “compound consolidation” (met- 
ropolitan federation), and functional con- 
solidation. 


Wisconsin County Clerks 
Hold Regional Conferences 


An examination of “The Role of the 
County Clerk in Wisconsin County Gov- 
ernment” was the major theme of a series 
of nine regional conferences held by 
the Wisconsin County Clerks Associa- 
tion during January, February and 
March, 1956. 

To assist the clerks in their conference, 
the University of Wisconsin's Bureau of 
Government prepared a discussion guide. 
The guide states the background of a 
particular aspect of the clerk’s position 
and proceeds with a series of information 
and opinion questions that the clerks are 
to discuss. Major topics include “The 
Clerk and Budget Preparation,” “The 
Clerk and Financial Administration,” 
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“The Clerk and Personnel Procedures,” 
“The Clerk as Secretary to the Board of 
Supervisors” and “The Clerk and Other 
Aspects of General Administration.” 

The regional conferences also served as 
a preliminary phase to the 1956 institute 
to be held by the Bureau of Government. 
Each regional chairman is required to 
submit a report of the conference to the 
Institute Planning Committee of the 
Clerks’ Association. The association, 
working with the bureau, will then pre- 
pare a summary report for presentation 
at the institute and will use the ideas of 
the conferences as the foundation stones 
for the institute program itself. 

The regional conference program paral- 
lels somewhat a similar series held by 
the Bureau of Government and the Wis- 
consin County Boards Association for 
chairmen of the boards of supervisors, 
the governing bodies of Wisconsin 
counties. One of the major outcomes of 
the series was a recognition of the need 
for recodifying state laws pertaining to 
the powers of the county boards and for 
liberalizing the interpretations of the 
statutory powers granted to the counties. 
A “crew of experts,” consisting largely of 
county district attorneys and corporation 
counsels in cooperation with the state 
revisor of statutes and the Bureau of 
Government, redrafted the main chapter 
of the compiled statutes and inserted a 
general declaration of legislative intent 
to the effect that the powers should be 
broadly construed by the courts. Whether 
the declaration will be accepted is, of 
course, unknown until it is tested by the 
state courts. 
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Proportional Representation. 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
7 and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 


28 Years of P. R. 


In Australian City 


Armidale, N.S.W., Well 
Satisfied with System 
HE benefits which the Hare system of 
proportional representation can bring 
to municipal government are well illus- 
trated in the case of the city of Armidale,! 
New South Wales, Australia. Although 
a town of only 9,000 population, it is im- 
portant as an example of P.R. usage for 
several reasons: (1) As _ proportional 
representation has been in effect there for 
more than a quarter century, sufficient 
time has elapsed to observe how the 
method has worked in practice; (2) as 
there is almost unanimous agreement 
regarding the effects and values of the 
system, the evidence is clear and there- 
fore easier to assess; (3) the success of 
P.R. in Armidale, which pioneered this 
method for local elections in Australia 
28 years ago, was cited as one of the 
reasons for extending proportional rep- 
resentation to most local elections in 
New South Wales.” 

There is ample reason for the thorough 
satisfaction with which the citizens and 
civic leaders of Armidale regard their 
system of voting. Prior to 1928, the year 
of Armidale’s first P.R. election, factional 
tickets contested elections for aldermen 
and, as a consequence of plurality voting, 
one group obtained all or most of the 


1 Armidale chooses a city council of 
twelve aldermen by the Hare system of 
P.R. on an at-large basis, using the 
“exact” method customary in British 
countries for distributing surplus. Places 
in New South Wales which are seats of 
bishops are classified as cities, regardless 
of size. Armidale is in this category. 

2 See the Review, July 1954, page 364. 


council seats. With the introduction of 
P.R., group tickets no longer succeeded 
and candidates were elected, as they are 
now, on the basis of individual merit. 
Consequently, a broad cross-section of the 
community is represented and local cliques 
no longer dominate or exist in the council. 


P.R. has helped to keep state politics 
out of Armidale’s civic affairs, according 
to the general opinion held in that city. 
Dr. Ellen Kent-Hughes, a member of the 
city council for over twenty years, speak- 
ing from observation of the working of 
other municipal councils in New South 
Wales, commented : 


The Armidale system made it pos- 
sible to keep party politics out. Alder- 
men here are elected as individuals and 
not as party nominees. They vote ac- 
cording to their judgment as to what is 
best for the city, not in accordance with 
political party dictates or party con- 
siderations. We don't get the party 
squabbles in this council that are found 
in other councils of the state. 


While state politics do not enter the 
affairs of many local councils, especially 
outside the metropolitan areas, local 
tickets are often created to contest elec- 
tions. In Armidale neither state political 
party nor local tickets are normally seen. 

That P.R. has proved fully satisfactory 
and is primarily responsible for harmoni- 
ous, effective council action and for an 
acknowledged high standard in municipal 
government was the almost unanimous 
opinion of representative persons consulted 
by the writer, who spent eight days in 
Armidale seeking first-hand information. 
Those interviewed included present and 
past aldermen, original opponents to the 
adoption of P.R., defeated candidates, 
newspapermen, civic leaders, political 
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party spokesmen and other representative 
persons. 

Despite this wide cross-section, differ- 
ences of view were slight and on only 
relatively minor details. No objections 
were expressed against P.R. as a system, 
although some persons disapproved of the 
requirement of compulsory marking of 
ballot preferences introduced by the state 
government in 1953. A few persons con- 
sidered that alphabetical listing was un- 
desirable in that it gave undue advantage 
to those on the top of the ballot, espe- 
cially when voting is compulsory. In 
replying to inquiries by the writer during 
a visit to the Armidale city council, all 
aldermen present expressed complete sat- 
isfaction and confidence in the voting 
system. 


City-wide Outlook 


While lack of space prevents much 
reference either to replies to the two 
dozen subjects on the questionnaire used 
for interviewing Armidale citizens or to 
noting the many advantages attributed to 
P.R., one point emphasized by most was 
that P.R. makes possible the broad, city- 
wide view held by Armidale aldermen. 
Many felt that P.R. is a most effective, 
and perhaps the only, means for merging 
the views of numerous sections of the 
community harmoniously into a common 
policy for the general welfare of the city. 

How P.R. works to bring about this 
result was explained succinctly and 
quickly by Ken Jones, president of the 
Armidale Chamber of Commerce, alder- 
man for almost fifteen years, and now 
deputy mayor: 

When twelve aldermen are elected by 
the proportional quota it means that as 
many as twelve separate groups in the 
city can, and do, choose a representative. 
Under these circumstances, the only 
interest these twelve groups have in 


8 Names on the Armidale ballot are 
not rotated; the usual number of candi- 
dates is about eighteen. 
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common is the common interest. In 
effect, the only possible view an alder- 
man can hold is the general welfare of 
the city. Any member supporting a 
narrow outlook would be promptly and 
soundly defeated in council; a repeti- 
tion of such defeats would cause him to 
lose favor with the voters. In my opin- 
ion, this necessity to take the broad 
view is the chief reason why the council 
in Armidale has worked more harmo- 
niously than others I know in northern 
New South Wales, where I have trav- 
elled extensively in my capacity of pres- 
ident of the Federated Chamber of Com- 
merce, north and northwest region. 
Nothing will broaden a person's out- 
look more quickly than meeting the dif- 
fering views of other aldermen. Almost 
the entire success of the Armidale 
council depends on the right of voters 
to exercise their preference one to 
twelve. When twelve aldermen are 
chosen individually on a separate quota, 
each one is independent of the other and 
no one is strong enough to dominate; 
hence there is little need or chance for 
the formation of cliques and tickets 
which almost inevitably result from 
ordinary methods of voting and which 
interfere with the council's capacity to 
act from the broad, city-wide view. 


He then illustrated by citing examples. 

How much of the acknowledged good 
state of municipal affairs in Armidale is 
due to P.R. and how much to other 
factors? On this question L. E. Dawson, 
four times mayor of Armidale and alder- 
man from 1928 until he moved to Sydney 
in 1951, reports : 


The high success of the city govern- 
ment in Armidale is due directly and 
almost exclusively to the features of the 
proportional representation system. The 
fact that one can be elected with ap- 
proximately one-twelfth of the votes 
means that a candidate can be chosen 
on the basis of his own qualifications 
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and capabilities, and does not need to 
join himself with a group or faction. 
Just as all communities have their own 
local variations and distinctions, Armi- 
dale has special features—like its prom- 
inence as an educational center—which 
make it different in some ways from 
other communities in New South Wales, 
but the municipal success in Armidale 
is directly attributable to proportional! 
representation, not other factors. There 
is no doubt about that. 


Voting participation has been noticeably 
higher in Armidale since adoption of P.R. 
than it has in other communities in New 
South Wales with plurality voting. As 
seen in Table I participation was con- 
siderably lower in Armidale for the two 
triennial elections preceding P.R. than 
the average of the several other groups of 
communities in New South Wales. In 
the first election in 1928 the voter turn- 
out in Armidale about equalled the aver- 
age of other cities in New South Wales. 
But with succeeding elections Armidale’s 
participation rose markedly. In 1931, 1934 


TABLE I 
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and 19374 Armidale’s percentage of par- 
ticipation exceeded considerably the aver- 
age of the four other groups of communi- 
ties listed. 

The percentage of invalid votes in 
Armidale, as seen in Table II, has been 
conspicuously lower than the rest of the 
state since the adoption of P.R. in 1928. 
In the same table is seen the high percent- 
age of voting effectiveness in Armidale. 
Elsewhere in New South Wales, where 
plurality voting prevailed, it is easy to 
find many examples in each election year 
of whole councils “winning” office with a 
minority of the votes. 

Almost no faddists or extremists have 
been elected to the Armidale council. Of 
the 108 persons elected by P.R. only one 


* Figures for 1941 and 1944 were not 
kept because of war conditions and because 
of incomplete electoral rolls during this 
period. As compulsory voting was adopted 
for local elections in New South Wales 
in 1947 and is still in force, comparisons 
from this year onward would not be 
meaningful. Local elections are held 
triennially in New South Wales. 


Voter PARTICIPATION IN ARMIDALE® CoMPARED witH OtHer LocaL ELections 
New Soutn Wares” 


(Percentages of Enrolled Electors Who Voted) 


Armidale Group Ae 


Statewide 
Average of 
Group B4 Group Ce Groups A toC 


1922 

1925 31.4 38.1 
1928 42.4° 37.7 
1931 56.5° 42.2 
1934 61.4¢ 36.3 
19378 34.3 


39.2 
40.6 48.9 41.5 
43.0 52.2 42.0 
478 51.0 45.5 
40.0 47.7 40.0 


39.8 


percentage. 


® Basis for figures: New South Wales Statistical Register for the years concerned. 
» Electoral rolls for local elections contain names of non-resident property owners 
as well as local residents. Participation of resident voters only would show a higher 


© Group A. City of Sydney and municipalities in Sydney metropolitan area. 


4 Group B. Municipalities outside Sydney metropolitan area. Armidale is in this 


group 


e Group C. Shires (rural local government areas). 


f Proportional representation used. 


® Subsequent elections omitted for reasons explained in article footnote 4. 
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or two are considered to have been other 
than sound, level-headed and moderate. 
The alderman acknowledged to have had 
the most extreme views, interestingly, 
was chosen at a by-election, when only 
two vacancies, not the usual twelve, were 
filled. 

The representative character of Armi- 
dale’s council is illustrated by its present 
membership. Included are the president 
of the local branch of the Australian 
Labor party, the leader of the other 
major political party—Country party—of 
that area, the president of the university 
recently established in Armidale, the pres- 
ident of the Jocal chamber of commerce, 
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a woman physician and a college profes- 
sor. Several aldermen can be considered 
to represent Armidale’s Progress Asso- 
ciations (organizations maintained by 
residents of the several geographical sec- 
tions of the city). The other aldermen 
gain their support primarily from those 
of similar political party or religious 
belief. 

P.R. was adopted in Armidale as a 
result of favorable action at a popular 
referendum held September 8, 1928, in 
accordance with provisions of the New 
South Wales Local Government Act of 
1919. This required the holding of such 

(Continued on page 202) 


TABLE II 
ArmipaLe, N.S.W.—Vortinc Errectiveness,* INvALIp Vores® 
(in Percentages) 


Voting Effectiveness Armidale 


Invalid V otes 


V otes for 


First Choice 
Votes for 
Winning 

Candidates 


Winning 
Candidates 
at Last 
Transfer 


Rest of 
New South 
Wales¢ 
(Plurality) 


2.78 

2.58 

4.63 

6.03 

See 
footnote 4 

6.76 
6.75 
7.18¢ 


® Basis for figures: published election result sheets of returning officer of the 
Armidale city council for years concerned. 

> Basis for figures: New South Wales Statistical Register for years concerned. 

¢ Includes only local elections. During some of this period Sydney and Newcastle 
used preferential voting. 

4 This figure is less than first choice percentage because considerable transferences 
of surplus votes went to the runner-up candidate. In 1941, there were only thirteen 
candidates. 

© In 1947 compulsory voting was introduced for local elections in New South 
Wales; hence the increase in invalidity. Compulsory voting brings to the polls some 
persons who otherwise would not vote and consequently carelessly or intentionally 
mismark their ballots. 

f Plurality voting was replaced by P.R. and preferential voting in all New South 
Wales local elections in 1953. One requirement for a valid vote under the new system 
was the marking of preferences for a number of candidates one more than twice the 
number to be elected, up to fifteen choices. This provision was applied also to 
Armidale, which previously had voluntary numbering of preferences; hence the in- 
crease in invalid votes in 1953. 


= 
(P.R.) 
1928 77.9 89.3 1.14 
1931 80.5 89.9 80 
1934 80.1 91.9 32 
1937 81.5 90.8 56 
1941] 98.3 92.74 69 
1944 84.5 89.8 78 
1947 93.8 92.94 1.85¢ 
1950 87.3 92.8 1.26 
1953 91.6 918 3.98¢ 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 


Bond Sale Guide 
Published 


Wyoming Group Provides 
an Aid for Local Units 


ECOGNIZING that competition 
brings better bids for local bonds, 
and that competition results from the 
availability of facts about the debtor, the 
Wyoming Taxpayers Association, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, has just issued 
a pamphlet to guide city, county, school 
and other local officials in the issuance of 
bonds.! Twenty-five different organiza- 
tions and authorities in the local finance 
and municipal bond field aided by making 
suggestions or providing material for the 
publication, which was reviewed in draft 
form by the National Municipal League. 
While such a guide for any one state 
obviously has limited application to mu- 
nicipalities in other jurisdictions because 
of differences in bond and other laws, the 
Wyoming publication is generally valu- 
able because it recognizes that invest- 
ment bankers underwriting issues of local 
bonds, and the investors who buy such 
bonds, have an insatiable appetite for 
facts. Large units which borrow fre- 
quently benefit from this, since their story 
becomes well known in the money centers 
and a “market” for their securities is 
established that carries over from year to 
year. 

Local units that come to the market 
infrequently, especially those small in size 
and remote from financial centers, often 
pay more for the money they borrow than 
they would pay if investors and under- 
writers knew them better. As the associa- 
tion puts it in its booklet, “A potential 


1 Issuing Bonds, a Guide for Wyoming 
Governmental Units. Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming Taxpayers Association, 1956. 25 pp. 


investor is primarily interested in the 
credit reputation of the locality issuing 
bonds. If information which he considers 
adequate is not available, he may not offer 
to lend the money or he may demand a 
higher interest rate.” 

In addition to outlining the factual in- 
formation which underwriters and their 
advisors regard as essential to form an 
adequate opinion about the quality of the 
bonds, the guide includes data on the rela- 
tive costs of various arrangements of 
maturities, noting that serials maturing 
in equal annual installments are cheapest, 
and also provide maximum protection 
against future budget increases for oper- 
ating expense, since such bonds have a 
constantly declining annual service charge 
after they begin to mature. The booklet 
also provides technical descriptions for 
officers on how to determine the best bid, 
where and how to publicize the offering, 
etc. 

Issuance of the publication by a civic 
group in one of the states where local 
borrowing is in fact infrequent so that 
investors generally are ill-informed about 
the character and financial records of the 
municipal units, is especially timely now, 
when the volume of state-local borrowing 
continues at a high level and marketa- 
bility is an extremely important factor in 
determining the interest cost to the bor- 
rower. 


Arizona Revises Sales, 
Adopts Use Taxes 


The Arizona legislature ended the third 
of a series of special sessions on January 
7 when it adopted a revised and recodi- 
fied code of laws for the state. In Decem- 
ber, in the the 
legislature revised the sales tax law and 
for the first time provided for a state 
use tax. The time of the first special 


second special session, 
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session was taken up with consideration 
of the revised code of laws. 

In amending the sales tax law, the 
legislature exempted sales to the United 
States government by a manufacturer, 
modifier, assembler or repairer, and sales 
to a manufacturer or subcontractor when 
the material purchased is to be used in a 
finished product to be sold to the national 
government. The amendment also pro- 
vided for a reduction of from 2 to 1 per 
cent in the tax upon the sales of other 
firms doing business with the national 
government. The use tax law applies a 
tax of 2 per cent on all tangible personal 
property purchased outside the state for 
use in Arizona and not for resale. The 
tax will not be levied against goods not 
obtainable in Arizona or on goods on 
which an equal or greater sales tax has 
been paid in the state of purchase. 

Pavut Ketso 
University of Arizona 


Local Sales Taxes 
Gain in Illinois 


Local sales taxes, authorized by the 
Illinois legislature in 1955, were in use 
by nearly 600 municipalities at the end 
of the year. They ranged down in size 
from Chicago, with 480 of the total hav- 
ing populations of less than 5,000. Only 
eighteen had populations of over 25,000, 
and other than Chicago only eight were 
in the over 50,000 classification. 

The tax is levied at the uniform rate of 
one-half of one per cent and is collected 
by the state, which charges 6 per cent of 
collections for its services. The remainder 
of the proceeds is distributed to the mu- 
nicipality levying the tax, which requires 
approval of the local voters. 


Cook County Tax Rolls 
Analyzed 


Taxes were current at the end of 1955 
on 85 per cent of the parcels assessed for 
general property taxes in Cook County, 
Illinois, according to a study made by 
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the Chicago Civic Federation. Of the 
1,161,951 parcels on the rolls for the 1955 
quadrennial assessment, an estimated 150,- 
337 or 12.9 per cent were delinquent at 
the end of the year and 24,000 or 2 per 
cent were exempt either wholly or par- 
tially. 

The approximately 150,000 tax delin- 
quent parcels were down some 219,000 
from the depression high of 369,000 at the 
end of 1938, reflecting largely the active 
postwar market for real estate in Chicago 
and its suburban area. Comments the 
federation, “These good results, however, 
should not obscure the fact that no effec- 
tive program for wholesale involuntary 
cleanup has been in effect.” 


Tax delinquency in the Chicago area 
has been a chronic problem since the reas- 
sessment in 1928, when the tax collection 
calendar was disrupted and there began 
a decade of levying taxes at ten- to 
eleven-month intervals to get collection 
dates back on schedule. The much pub- 
licized Skarda act to permit receiverships 
of income-producing properties contrib- 
uted to the rehabilitation of the realty 
roll following the depression of the 1930s, 
and in the 1940s some progress was made 
through so-called “voluntary” proceedings 
to clean up back taxes. Under the so- 
called “Scavenger Act” of 1943, which 
permitted acceleration in the foreclosure 
of taxes ten years or more delinquent on 
terms designed to increase the collections 
of the tax-levying agencies, many Illinois 
counties made considerable progress in 
getting in revenues due for earlier 
periods, but the statute was not used in 
Cook County to any appreciable extent. 

Over the last few years a more con- 
certed attack has been made on the prob- 
lem, including amendments to the tax sale 
laws in 1951 to tighten up foreclosure 
procedures and amendments in 1955 per- 
mitting the county to bid in delinquent 
properties and sell them for the credit of 
the tax accounts of the underlying agen- 
cies. By the end of 1955, according to the 
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Civic Federation, three involuntary tax 
sales had already been held in Cook 
County, seven were advertised for Janu- 
ary 1956, and proceedings were under 
way for an additional 500 parcels. 

A renewed frontal attack on the delin- 
quency problem is slated to be made dur- 
ing 1956 by a special commission of seven 
members appointed by the governor pur- 
suant to an act of the 1955 legislature. 
This body, the Commission on Tax Fore- 
closure and Tax Sale Problems, is re- 
quired to report to the 1957 legislature 
with recommendations for changes in the 
existing statutes. 


Toledo Reenacts 
Its Income Tax 


Toledo, Ohio, reenacted for 1956-60 its 
municipal income tax of one per cent, 
which dates from 1946. Whereas orig- 
inally the proceeds of the tax were ear- 
marked for debt retirement, and later for 
capital improvements, the current five- 
year authorization will provide that more 
than four-fifths of the proceeds go for 
current operating purposes. Presently, the 
tax produces about one-third of the city’s 
general revenues. 

For the five years 1956-60 the tax is 
estimated to produce an aggregate of 
$39,500,000. Of this, $32,500,000 is ear- 
marked for current purposes and the re- 
maining $7,000,000 for capital improve- 
ments and debt retirement, or 83 per 
cent and 17 per cent respectively. In 1955, 
the tax produced roundly $7,800,000. It is 
levied on all earned income of city resi- 
dents, income earned in Toledo by non- 
residents, and net profits of business done 
in Toledo. 

The local tax appears to have devel- 
oped considerable popular acceptance 
over the years. It is stated that at the 
last council election not a single candi- 
date advocated elimination or reduction 
of the tax publicly, and that only two 
individuals, representing only themselves 
as citizens, opposed the measure at the 
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public hearings preceding its recent re- 
enactment. 


Cities Issue Sight 
and Sound Reports 


At least two American cities have acted 
in recent months to take advantage of 
present technological procedures to sup- 
plant their conventional reporting methods 
with appeals to the eyes and ears of their 
citizens. 

Phoenix, Arizona, at a cost of $5,000, 
issued in 1955 a 27-minute sound and 
color movie dealing with the general sub- 
ject of “where the city’s money comes 
from and where it goes.” The film in- 
cludes such dramatic episodes as those 
showing fire trucks in action as well as 
the more prosaic day-to-day activities of 
less spectacular departments. To avoid 
any criticism that the film unduly publi- 
cizes officials, elected or otherwise, it 
avoids naming or picturing any person in 
the city administration at the time the 
film was made. The Phoenix movie sup- 
plements the city’s usual financial and 
other reports. 

Wichita, Kansas, began experimenting 
in 1947 with annual reports on general 
city activities designed to reach a wider 
audience than the booklets previously pub- 
lished. From 1947-53 it issued its reports 
in the form of a tabloid newspaper, dis- 
tributed with the local dailies, with en- 
couraging evidences of much extended 
readership. Last year the 1954 popular 
report was issued in a sight-and-sound 
format, in the shape of some 143 color 
slides with accompanying tape-recorded 
lecture. Short sections have been pre- 
pared from the basic film-strip and tape 
for specialized use, including one dis- 
played automatically in the lobby of the 
city hall and others for departmental use. 
The city continues to issue its usual finan- 
cial and budget reports, as formerly, so 
that here too the new popular medium is 
a supplement rather than a substitute. 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Citizen Action . 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


Home Renewal 
Center Pioneers 


ACTION Operates Pilot 
Effort in Cleveland 


N THE typical American community 
today there is no single authoritative 
and unbiased source of information and 
guidance for the property owner about to 
start renewing his home or rehabilitating 
property. He must go from place to place 
to obtain information about financing 
terms, material selection, design, build- 
ing permits, zoning regulations, qualified 
workmen and contractors. Then, most 
difficult task of all, he must evaluate the 
information for himself. 

The result all too often is to discourage 
the property owner from undertaking 
needed repairs or to expose him to the 
profiteer. 

Yet, with some 20,000,000 of America’s 
homes—nearly half our entire housing in- 
ventory—requiring repairs and improve- 
ments, some complete rebuilding, it is im- 
portant to make information readily avail- 
able to those who will undertake mainte- 
nance and repair work. Otherwise, de- 
terioration and slums will continue to 
grow. 

The American Council to Improve Our 
Neighborhoods (ACTION) has believed 
for some time that a community home 
renewal information center to provide 
free, authoritative information and advice 
can make a vital contribution to local 
campaigns for urban renewal. 

The opportunity to try out this idea 
presented itself in Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
fall of 1955, as a dramatic city-wide pro- 
gram for rehabilitating older homes and 
neighborhoods got under way. This pro- 
gram, known as “Operation Demonstrate,” 
represented a concerted effort on the part 


of Cleveland business and industry, gov- 
ernment and civic groups, with eleven 


national magazines undertaking special 
projects as part of the program. 

It provided the kind of broad com- 
munity backing which is essential to a 
successful information center and the 
public climate which would stimulate 
property owners to undertake broad-scale 
home repairs. 

On the invitation of “Operation Dem- 
onstrate,” ACTION agreed to set up and 
staff a pilot Home Renewal Information 
Center, in cooperation with Better Homes 
and Neighborhoods, Inc., Cleveland's 
ACTION prototype, and volunteers from 
the city, professional and trade groups 
concerned with housing betterment. 

In addition to providing a service to 
Cleveland, ACTION hoped at the same 
time to develop a practical format for the 
operation of an information center so that 
it could make this information and ex- 
perience available to other American com- 
munities who wished to set up a similar 
center. 

The Cleveland center opened on Octo- 
ber 11, 1955, the first day of Operation 
Demonstrate. It was centrally located 
downtown in the public square known as 
the Mall, between two rehabilitated homes. 
Hours of operation were 11 A.M. to 6 
P.M. weekdays and 2 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Sundays. During the two months in which 
it was managed by ACTION, over 30,000 
visitors came to the center, providing an 
unusual opportunity to test out and de- 
velop techniques for running such a 
project. 

The plan for manning the information 
center consisted of two full-time ACTION 
staff members plus volunteer experts— 
builders, bankers and other 
specialists from the community, who 
would serve on various announced days 


architects, 


i 
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and answer technical questions of visitors. 
At first the professional and business 
groups had to be sold on the value of 
donating their time to answering ques- 
tions at the center. Within two weeks, 
though, when they saw the volume of 
visitors and keen interest, their enthu- 
siasm grew and, once they started serving 
at the center, they found they were learn- 
ing even more than were the visitors. 

In fact, during the initial stage, the 
information coming back to the leadership 
elements who participated proved of 
greater value than the advice they sup- 
plied. 

While working as volunteer informa- 
tion specialists, executives from leading 
institutions, architects, builders, city 
officials and others had the opportunity 
of learning, at first hand, what the people 
wanted in the way of information and 
service for renewing their homes. 


Unmet Needs Discovered 

New programs were developed as 
Cleveland policy-makers discovered some 
of these important, unmet needs. Prob- 
ably the most dramatic development has 
been the liberalized home remodeling loan 
which was jointly announced in January 
by the city’s five largest banks. This new 
policy evolved when the banking officials 
serving on Operation Demonstrate and at 
the information center saw that unless 
satisfactory financing was available, the 
interest aroused in home repairs and 
modernization would be of no practical 
value. Architects found that there was an 
opportunity for them in the moderniza- 
tion market, and the home builders and 
contractors learned the same lesson. 

The city, which had been providing 
personnel as relief staff and was also 
represented periodically by the adminis- 
trator of the Urban Redevelopment 
Agency, hired a full-time employee to 
man the center. This person, who had a 
thorough knowledge of various city laws 
bearing on home repair and neighborhood 


improvements, figuratively brought the 
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various departments of city hall to the 
center, saving individuals hours of shut- 
tling from one city department to another 
to dig up the answers. 

The city found that having a represent- 
ative on the spot was advantageous to it, 
as well, as it got tuned in on what ad- 
ditional official efforts were needed to 
help solve housing problems. 

Various pieces of public service litera- 
ture were available free at the center, in 
addition to a selection of government 
literature which could be ordered. Sources 
for the 37 give-away pieces ranged from 
manufacturers and utilities to national 
magazines. Among the most useful in- 
formational materials have been the “who 
can do” lists specially prepared by respon- 
sible local and trade groups of those in 
the community who would do repair and 
remodeling work. 

It was felt that generally there was a 
need for simpler, more serviceable litera- 
ture about home repair and maintenance 
and, as a result of the test period at the 
center, new printed materials are being 
developed by various groups. 

The Information Center has had some 
rewarding community-wide benefits for 
urban renewal. It offered a two-way 
street between individual property owners 
and leadership elements, and provided a 
meeting ground and concrete, non-con- 
troversial common interest for diverse 
local groups interested in this end. The 
experience also was helpful in telling 
members of the local citizen committee 
what they needed to do in organizing to 
meet the community's urban renewal 
needs. These aspects can be capitalized 
on by communities which are just starting 
city-wide programs. 

This spring, when ACTION returns to 
Cleveland to extend the information 
center idea out to neighborhoods where 
the people live with a trailer unit, it is 
expected that the mobile center will serve 
as a rallying point for individual property 
owners in an area to join together for a 
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Officials, Citizens Meet 


The Worcester Citizens Plan 
E Association has held its first 
meeting to set up a_ closer 
working relationship with city 
officials. The association’s ex- 
ecutive committee entertained 
five members of the city’s school 
committee at the home of CEA’s 
Vice President Denis M. Crow- 
ley. The discussion, strictly in- 
formal, covered a wide variety 
of subjects. A similar meeting 
with city councillors is next on 
the agenda. 


really concentrated effort to upgrade their 
homes and entire neighborhood. 

A report on “How to Operate a Home 
Renewal Information Center,” based on 
the Cleveland experience, is available 
from ACTION, Box 500, Radio City, 
New York 20. ACTION will not set up 
other centers but it will provide limited 
staff assistance to some communities un- 
dertaking such a project. 

Rosert L. Wricut 
ACTION Field Service 


Class Compares Elections 
in Two Cities 


An interesting project was recently 
completed by students of the 1955 class 
in political parties of the Department of 
Government at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Headed by Professor George 
Goodwin, Jr., students compared the 1955 
partisan municipal elections in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, with the nonpartisan 
elections of the same year in Holyoke, 
also Massachusetts. According to a 
mimeographed pamphlet prepared by Pro- 
fessor Goodwin, they sought to test a 
series of tentative propositions suggested 
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by Charles R. Adrian, of Wayne Univer- 
sity, in his article, “Some General Charac- 
teristics of Nonpartisan Elections,” ap- 
pearing in the American Political Science 
Review for September 1952. These prop- 
ositions concern the effect of nonpartisan 
elections on candidates, funds, issues, city 
councils and political parties. 

The pamphlet describes the social, 
economic and political background of the 
two cities and gives a summary of the 
1955 elections. It then takes up, one by 
one, the propositions advanced by Adrian. 

Thirty-nine students participated in the 
research project, interviewing public offi- 
cials, candidates, newspapermen and 
leaders of civic groups. 


Two Cities Mark 
Centennial 


The year 1956 marks the centennial of 
the cities of Minneapolis and Dallas 

In this connection the Citizens League 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County has 
issued a challenge to public officials and 
citizens to strive for recognition as an 
All-America City in 1956. According to 
the News Bulletin of the league, the 
challenge, backed by an offer of help, was 
presented to the city council, to all the 
other boards and commissions of the city 
and to the elected officials. It is addressed 
“To the City Fathers and Citizens of 
Minneapolis.” “We believe Minneapolis 
can and should win this award for 1956,” 
says the challenge, “but the award itself is 
only important as one yardstick for 
measuring the kind of a job we are doing. 
What is most important is that we lay 
the foundation stones now for another 
century of progress and growth. ... We 
pledge the Citizens League’s support and 
urge the city fathers and citizens of 
Minneapolis to unite behind such a cen- 
tennial program.” Attached to the chal- 
lenge is a list of “Foundation Stones for 
Next 100 Years.” 

Dallas’ centennial year was celebrated 
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by the Greater Dallas Planning Council 
at its annual banquet on February 2. 
“Planning for Another Century of Prog- 
ress,” was the keynote of the event. 
Robert W. Dowling, president of the 
City Investing Company of New York 
City, was the main speaker. His topic 
was “The Economic Value of Distinc- 
tion.” Other speakers included W. G. 
Vollmer, chairman of the Mayor’s Long 
Range Water Survey Committee; D. A. 
Hulcy, president, Dallas Citizens Council ; 
and J. Howard Payne, chairman, Plant- 
A-Tree Committee. 


Better Urban Life 
Sought by Citizens 


Civic groups of numerous cities are 
working with officials to improve urban 
living, reports the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 
These cities include New York, Philadel- 
phia, Albany, Stamford, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more and Detroit. 

New York City’s mayor named a spe- 
cial committee of over a hundred people 
to study local housing conditions. After 
a year of research, the committee made a 
report which the mayor credited with 
throwing new light on the city’s housing 
and redevelopment problems. 

Eleven Philadelphians prepared and 
submitted to the mayor a statement with 
recommendations for housing and urban 
renewal activities in that city. 

In Albany the Federation of Churches 
of Christ, as part of a campaign to im- 
prove housing conditions, compiled at the 
mayor’s request a list of all unsafe struc- 
tures in the city. The federation advised 
the mayor to keep together the records of 
the various city departments concerned 
with housing, saying that incomplete and 
scattered records hinder efforts against 
blight. The federation also supplied the 
mayor with figures showing that Albany's 
amount of public low-rent housing is 
below that of similar cities. 
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The Community Council of Stamford, 
Connecticut, working with the local hous- 
ing authority, is providing a recreation 
program at a housing project where there 
had been vandalism and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

A 200-man Council on Neighborhood 
Improvement has been set up in Pitts- 
burgh to arouse local interest in neighbor- 
hood conservation. 

Baltimore’s Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association is working to 
organize neighborhood groups in an area 
marked for rehabilitation, so that child 
and adult residents of the area will help 
stop deterioration. 

The history of Detroit's Gratiot rede- 
velopment project is marked with ups and 
downs, but events have taken an upward 
swing since a mayor-appointed citizens 
committee began work to make the 
project more attractive to private de- 
velopers. 

According to The American City, small 
communities planning urban renewal will 
be interested in a study on enlisting 
citizen participation in such work, to be 
conducted in Dyersburg, Tennessee. 

“Urban Renewal Commissioner J. W. 
Follin has approved a ‘demonstration’ 
grant of $13,066 to the Tennessee State 
Planning Commission as the federal gov- 
ernment’s two-thirds share of the cost of 
the investigation. Results of the study 
will be published in a comprehensive 
report. 

“The use of public meetings, displays 
and other educational materials are 
among the techniques to be tested, as are 
methods and standards for selecting urban 
renewal areas and the criteria by which to 
judge the level of residential living to 
which various neighborhoods should be 
raised.” 


New Civie Groups 


Citizens of Downey 
(California) for Incorporation, has been 
organized “to make known their aims in 


A new group, 
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presenting the issues of incorporation to 
the general public.” A four-page brochure 
describing the proposal has been mailed 
to every home in the Downey area. Or- 
ganizers of the movement will sponsor the 
council-manager plan as the best system 
of government for the new city. 

A group of Hialeah (Florida) citizens 
formed a new civic club, Hialeah Minute- 
men, on January 12. Officers to serve for 
three months have been elected to cover 
the organization period. Goals of the 
new group, as cited by Paul A. Rindom, 
president, are: “To find and sponsor 
capable and selfless candidates for posi- 
tions in the city government; to represent 
the people of Hialeah before the city 
council and other bodies that guide the 
city’s destiny; and to use the influence of 
the organization to the best advantage of 
the majority of the people of Hialeah in 
all civic and governmental matters in all 
levels where such influence is needed.” 

A citizens league is in process of for- 
mation in Glendale, California. 


Good Voting Record 


According to Municipal News, publica- 
tion of the Municipal League of Seattle 
and King County, returns for Seattle's 
February 14 primary election indicate 
that the city “is continuing the relatively 
high percentage of balloting recorded in 
the 1952 elections. . . . Despite Tues- 
day’s inclement weather,” says the News, 
“voting compares favorable with that at 
the last mayoralty primary. On the basis 
of Tuesday's voting, Seattle can again 
this year expect to rank high among 
American cities in voter participation at 
the polls.” In a comparison with nine 
other cities, ranging in population from 
775,000 (San Francisco) to 161,000 
(Spokane), Seattle ranked fourth in per- 
centage of registered voters voting at the 
last mayoralty election and tied for first 
place in percentage of population voting 
at the same election. 
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Citizens of Kendallville, Indiana, re- 
cently attended the first of a series of 
meetings titled “This Is Your Town 
Meeting.” Local government was the sub- 
ject for discussion. Dean P. S. Sikes of 
Indiana University, Mayor Andrew 
Milnar and City Attorney R. Stan 
Emerich were among those taking part in 
the panel discussion. Dr. Robert Smith 
of Indiana and Purdue Universities, was 
chairman. 


Correction 


“Unrepresentative States” 
The Review, December 1955 


Data published for the state of Loui- 
siana is in error. The following changes 
should be made in Table I, page 572, as 
to the upper house: 

Rank order of Louisiana changes from 
25 to 20. Corrected figures for columns 
of table: column 1, 36.00; column 2, 68,- 
808; column 3, no change; column 4, 
158,236. The change in rank order of 
Louisiana then changes the rank order of 
five states—Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, North Dakota and Missis- 
sippi. The order of each should be one 
point lower than that published. 

The following changes should be made 
in Table II, page 574, as to the lower 
house : 

Rank order of Louisiana changes from 
40 to 31. Corrected figures for columns 
of table: column 1, 31.94; column 2, 
26,569; column 3, no change; column 4, 
79,118. The change in rank order of 
Louisiana then changes the order of nine 
states, beginning with Minnesota and end- 
ing with Georgia. Each should be one 
point lower than that published. 

The following change should also be 
made in the figures for Wisconsin: Table 
I: column 1, figure should read 47.53%. 
This changes the rank order of Wisconsin 
to 2. Rank order of Missouri becomes 3, 
while Arkansas becomes 4. 
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Researcher’s Digest . 


« Edited by Samuel K. Gove 


Administrative 
Department Studied 


Michigan Group Surveys 
Central Services Unit 


HIE Michigan Department of Adminis- 

tration is the most recent study in the 
Michigan Governmental Series published 
by the Bureau of Governmental Research 
at the University of Michigan. The 146- 
page monograph, by Ferrel Heady and 
Robert H. Pealy, traces in detail the 
history of the movement to create a de- 
partment to centralize the state’s ad- 
ministrative services, and the depart- 
ment’s relationships with the Administra- 
tive Board. The study is an excellent 
analysis of the difficulties to be en- 
countered in creating a centralized service 
agency. 

The Administrative Board, composed of 
the state’s elective officers, has, at various 
times since its creation in 1919, had cer- 
tain of the functions now assigned to the 
Department of Administration. The 
board, which is unique among the states, 
has been the subject of considerable study 
and at various times there have been 
movements to abolish it. 

The Department of Administration was 
created in 1948 during the term of Gov- 
ernor Sigler, and the authors trace the 
fight that took place before adoption of 
the necessary legislation. The department 
has had most of the state’s “service” 
functions assigned to it other than person- 
nel administration and has been headed 
since its creation by persons formerly as- 
sociated with academic institutions. As a 
result it has had “professional” direction 
and has generally been out of “politics.” 

The department has had some conflicts 
with the Administrative Board, and these 
have come about mainly because of the 


state's political alignment, with the board 
being dominated by one party and the 
governor, who appoints the department 
head, being a member of the other politi- 
cal party. 
The authors conclude by stating that: 
Our over-all evaluation of the Michi- 
gan Department of Administration is 
that it has demonstrated the gains in 
state administrative practices which can 
be made, even under exceptionally try- 
ing conditions, by such a central man- 
agement agency. The department has 
vindicated the claims of its sponsors 
that it would bring technical improve- 
ment in housekeeping operations and 
achieve closer coordination of related 
management activities. The record of 
the Michigan department can be taken 
as an encouraging sign by other states 
which have created similar agencies or 
contemplate doing so. 


Research Bureau 
Discusses Apportionment 


Eprror’s Nore.—This article origi- 
nally appeared in the Journal of the 
Washington State Research Council for 
February 23, 1956. For further dis- 
cussion of legislative reapportionment 
see “Unrepresentative States,” by Man- 
ning J. Dawer and Robert G. Kelsay, 
the Review, December 1955, page 571. 
For those who would hold to concepts 

of legislative constituencies equal in popu- 
lation and periodic, fair reapportionment 
of seats, Washington State's situation 
presents a challenge. Only once in 55 
years have alterations and adjustments 
been made to reflect a phenomenal 400 
per cent population increase. 

Ignored by legislatures for over half a 
century is a constitutional directive that 
“the legislature shall apportion and dis- 
trict anew” its membership “according to 
the number of inhabitants” every ten 
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years and also after each federal census. 
This procedure of allocating seats to 
districts and redrafting of district lines 
was effected just once, in 1930 via initia- 
tive, independent of Washington's Senate 
and House of Representatives. While 
exact representation to population ratios 
were not then achieved, greater equity 
was provided than existed under previous 
law. 

With Washington's 1950 population of 
2,300,000, over 52 per cent greater than 
in 1930, and 1955 estimates 65 per cent 
greater than in 1930, data for this 25- 
year period alone would seem to justify 
taking appropriate corrective action. 
Particularly is this need emphasized when 
individual area population growth patterns 
are compared with current corresponding 
legislative representation entitlements. 

Washington is one of sixteen states 
basing legislative districts primarily on 
population. Yet, in nine western states 
for which data are available, Washington 
ranks next to last place in having a 
“representative” House of Representatives. 
With district lines as they are, 33.87 per 
cent of Washington’s population can elect 
a house majority. 

Constitutions in 42 states provide for 
legislatures to perform reapportioning 
and redistricting. Elsewhere agencies out- 
side legislatures are given this power, 
either exclusively or in case of legislative 
failure to act promptly. Nineteen revi- 
sions in individual house memberships 
have occurred during 1951-1955 in states 
equipped with automatic adjustment proc- 
esses or by initiative or amendment pro- 
cedures. 

Areas Penalized 

Where responsibility for reapportion- 
ment is vested in a legislative body there 
is no way of compelling action. Under 
separation of powers doctrine, courts are 
reluctant to interfere by forcing the legis- 
lature to perform a legislative duty, even 
if that performance is required by the 
constitution. In Washington and some 
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other states, under-representation of more 
populous areas results. Representation, a 
traditional feature of American state con- 
stitutions, was expressed by Judge Willis 
in Stiglitz v. Schardien 


Equality of representation in the law- 
making tax-levying bodies is a funda- 
mental requisite of free government, 
and no unbiased, fair or just man has 
any right to claim a greater share of 
the voting power of the people than is 
granted to every other man similarly 
situated. It is vain for the people to 
hope for reforms of abuses or righteous 
results in legislation if the legislative 
bodies are not fairly representative of 
the spirit, purpose and will of all the 
people, without discrimination. 


An initiative proposal to reapportion 
and redistrict has been filed recently by 
the League of Women Voters of Wash- 
ington, increasing legislative districts, 
which would be arranged to provide 
more nearly equal voter-to-representative 
ratios.” 

Apportionment by initiative is expen- 
sive, cumbersome and is likely to be suc- 
cessful only if large, under-represented 
urban population areas organize. Only 11 
per cent of initiatives filed in Washington 
are approved by voters. In 1930, reap- 
portionment was adopted by a statewide 
majority of only 795 votes out of 232,077 
which were cast. Just six counties ap- 
proved, all of which stood either to gain 
or at least not lose representation. 

Whether or not current moves to cor- 
rect representative inequities are success- 
ful, experience here and in other states 
suggests considering these questions: Is 
apportionment and districting a proper 
legislative function? Should a separate 
agency be established to effect automatic, 
independent reapportioning and redistrict- 
ing? Should an agency be empowered to 


1 239 Ky. 799 (1931), page 812. 
2 For a discussion of this move, see 
page 175, this issue. 
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function in event of legislative failure to 
act promptly? 

Grant Betruers, Research Director 
Washington State Research Council 


New York State Aid 
to Local Governments 


A handbook entitled State Aid to Local 
Government (54 pages), which describes 
current state aid programs for such pur- 
poses as education, public health, public 
housing, youth services and mental hy- 
giene, has been published by the New 
York Department of Audit and Control. 
The report brings together the laws gov- 
erning the various state-aided programs 
and the amount of money expended for 
these programs over the past few years. 
In addition, it outlines the amounts al- 
lotted for general government purposes 
such as per capita grants and mortgage 
taxation. 


History of Kansas Education 
Department Published 


Kansas State Department of Public 
Instruction, the sixth volume in the ad- 
ministrative history series of Kansas state 
government agencies, has recently been 
published by the Governmental Research 
Center at the University of Kansas. The 
255-page study of the state education de- 
partment traces the history of this agency 
from 1861, when Kansas received state- 
hood, to 1952. Emphasis is placed on the 
development of the organization and func- 
tions of the department and the adminis- 
trative procedures followed in carrying 
out its functions. Attention is devoted to 
the changes and elaboration of functions 
as the public educational system has 
changed and become more complex. To 
some extent political factors which have 
influenced the department are also con- 
sidered. John L. Eberhardt of the Gov- 
ernmental Research Center staff is author 
of the study. 
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With the Research Bureaus 


Two research organizations have re- 
cently changed their names. The Buffalo 
Municipal Research Bureau is now the 
Governmental Research Bureau of Buf- 
falo and Erie County. The new name 
was taken to define more exactly the 
bureau's scope of endeavor. 

Oregon Tax Research is the new name 
of the organization formerly known as 
Oregon Business and Tax Research. The 
previous name, it was felt, was too cum- 
bersome and too difficult. Also the use 
of the word “business” gave the idea that 
the organization was interested only in 
tax problems of big business and not those 
of the homeowner, farmer or income-tax- 
paying wage earner. 

The Citizens’ Governmental Research 
Bureau of Milwaukee has recently issued 
its annual report covering its activities 
in 1955 and its proposed projects for 
1956. Among the latter are continuation 
of studies of the metropolitan area, in- 
cluding an informational series on the 
growth of services in suburban communi- 
ties. 

The January issue of the Bulletin of 
the Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research was devoted to a comparison of 
Minnesota's state fiscal operations with 
those of Iowa, Wisconsin and the 48 
states. In the study the tax systems of 
the state were compared as were state ex- 
penditures for various services. 

Local governments in Canada—and in 
the states—have been aware of the ex- 
tremely heavy taxation burden imposed 
on real property and of the need for other 
revenue sources, such as retail sales taxes. 
The February issue of Effective Govern- 
ment, news letter of the Citizens’ Re- 
search Institute of Canada, was devoted 
to a study of the sales tax, which now 
can be levied only by local governments 
in Quebec. Several provincial govern- 
ments, however, levy the tax. The authors 
of the letter concluded that: 
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It is commonly recognized that taxes 
on consumption are not based upon the 
ability to pay principle. Moreover, un- 
less the list of taxable commodities is 
confined to genuine luxury items, it is 
well nigh impossible to avoid some 
regressive impact. Their yield at any 
one time depends on the level of con- 
sumption. Consequently a government 
which leans heavily upon such tax 
sources must expect changes in eco- 
nomic conditions to react sharply on its 
revenues. Local governments, which 
must balance their budgets from year 
to year, are least able to adjust to these 
changes. 


With the Legislative Councils 


The legislative councils in the several 
states continue to issue research reports 
on a variety of subjects, many of which 
will be considered by the 1957 legisla- 
tures. 

Two recent reports of the Illinois coun- 
cil are Improved Election Precinct Re- 
turns (22 pages) and Organization of 
State Conservation Agencies (18 pages). 
In the election study, problem areas dis- 
cussed include the printed forms used in 
elections, methods of instructing precinct 
officials regarding their duties and the 
various phases involving the handling of 
ballots. The conservation study discusses, 
among other items, the desirability of 
substituting a board or commission for the 
administration of the conservation pro- 
grams in place of the present single direc- 
tor appointed by the governor. 

Intermediate Appellate Courts (24 
pages) has been published by the Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Commission. 
In discussing the desirability of reestab- 
lishing a level of courts between the basic 
trial court and the court of last resort, 
much consideration is given to the situa- 
tion in other states, particularly the num- 
ber of cases heard by the different courts. 

A comprehensive study of pension sys- 
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tems in Louisiana has recently been pub- 
lished by the Legislative Council in that 
state. State and Local Retirement Sys- 
tems in Louisiana (179 pages) is con- 
cerned primarily with the question of 
combining state and local retirement sys- 
tems with federal old age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits. 


Strictly Personal 


Robert J. M. Matteson was named to 
the new position of executive director of 
the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration at the society’s annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., March 8. Dr. 
Matteson is currently director of train- 
ing at the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City. 

The new executive director of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
will be Orin F. Nolting. Mr. Nolting 
has served that organization as assistant 
director for a number of years. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Clarence F. Ridley, who is re- 
tiring. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESEN- 
TATION 


(Continued from page 190) 


a poll if requested by petition signed by 
20 per cent of the enrolled voters of 
the community. The first election with 
the new method took place December 1, 
1928. Credit for originating and promot- 
ing the whole campaign for adoption of 
P.R. and obtaining the large percentage 
of signatures goes almost exclusively to 
J. B. Sullivan, an alderman at the time, 
who was re-elected in the first P.R. con- 
test. He learned of P.R. through A. G. 
Huie of Sydney, the leading advocate 
then and now of P.R. in New South 
Wales. Mr. Huie supplied him with 
literature and furnished ready and valu- 
able guidance. 

Georce Howatrt, Fulbright Scholar 


From University of Pennsylvania to 
University of Melbourne 


Books in Review 


Municipal Income Tax 


THe Municipat Income Tax: Its 
History and Problems. By Robert A. 
Sigafoos. Chicago, Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1955. xiii, 169 pp. $5.00. 

This study is a careful review of the 
limited experiences American cities have 
had with levying a municipal income tax. 
This form of taxation, first used in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the early 
nineteenth century, is now levied in 434 
jurisdictions in this country. (Charleston 
abandoned it after a prolonged period of 
increasingly ineffective administration.) 
Most of these local jurisdictions are in 
Pennsylvania but other states with at 
least one city levying the tax are Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Ohio. In Pennsylva- 
nia, school districts, boroughs and first- 
class townships have also utilized the tax. 

The author states that undoubtedly this 
form of taxation will be more widely used 
in the future, but at present only 434 of 


the 4,753 eligible governmental units have 
taken such action. Nearly 80,000 other 
local jurisdictions have not been given 
permission to utilize the tax. 

Although the total tax collections of all 
U.S. cities in 1953 were $4,545,000,000, 
municipal income taxes accounted for only 


2 per cent of this amount. The 1954 
revenues from this tax amounted to $115,- 
000,000, and the comparable figure for 
1955 is expected to be $125,000,000. 

None of the income taxes now levied 
have a graduated rate and the author dis- 
cusses this point in his general appraisal 
of the tax. The author does not con- 
sider the overlapping of federal, state and 
municipal income taxes of serious con- 
cern at present as the current municipal 
rates are very low and, in those states 
where three-level taxation is possible— 
Kentucky and Missouri—the majority of 
wage earners are required to pay little or 
no state personal income taxes. 

The author discusses several adminis- 


trative problems encountered in enforcing 
the tax. These include collections from 
residents employed outside the city limits 
and the possibility of double taxation by 
two cities taxing the same individual's 


income. 
S.K.G. 


Public Service 


Workinc ror tHe Prorte. Promise 
and Performance in the Public Service. 
By Robert Moses. (Foreword by Herbert 
Bayard Swope.) New York City, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. x, 283 pp. $4.50. 

Robert Moses, the many handed public 
administrator who has concentrated most 
of his talents in New York, has prepared 
a volume from his writings that “might 
be useful to those interested in the practi- 
cal aspects of public work,” and might 
“lead to a better understanding of the 
everyday problems of government.” This 
book is not an autobiography but rather 
has been compiled from his various 
articles, reports, speeches and letters. 

The author, a man of action, has held 
and still holds many public offices, and 
has devoted his life to the public service. 
He has been outspoken on many matters 
and involved in innumerable controversies. 
He considers himself an expert in many 
fields and thus able to make judgments on 
matters that many would consider outside 
his specialties. 

Mr. Moses discusses the public service 
generally and states that he considers a 
career in the public service honorable. 
Few would disagree with him. Likewise, 
he feels that “men, not charts and meas- 
ures, make good government,” and many 
people would agree. 

But when he calls proportional rep- 
resentation “the architect of communism 
and disorder” (page 17), citizens in Cin- 
cinnati, Worcester and Cambridge might 
violently disagree. And when he lumps 
“efficiency schemes like model charters, 
city managers, home rule, legislative reap- 
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portionment!—to give the big cities fairer 
representation in the influential state gov- 
ernments—frequent popular referendums 
on everything debatable, performance 
budgets and other similar mechanical 
devices” as “gadgets” (page 22), he 
would seem to be taking a pretty big bite. 

In fact, he seems somewhat confused 
when he later asks that “urban areas 
cease to be discriminated against by rural 
statesmen,” (page 103) and states that 
“the tendency everywhere continues to 
reflect the habits of mind of legislative 
majorities usually dominated by rural 
members who believe in acreage as 
against people, as though both are not 
entitled to fair consideration” (page 218). 
How can this situation be corrected other 
than by an honest legislative reapportion- 
ment? 

Later he states that “it is mortifying 
for New York City officials to have to go 
to Albany for state aid that is rightfully 
ours, but it should be even more humiliat- 
ing to refuse to meet local needs locally 
and to have distasteful measures, which 
we ought to swallow without compulsion, 
ruthlessly rammed down our throats” 
(page 80). Would not effective home 
rule correct this situation? 

Although Mr. Moses is willing to infer 
that proportional representation is the 
architect of communism, which some 
might consider name-calling, he wants it 
firmly understood that he is “no Socialist. 

. . (That) is a name tossed around 
rather freely by [the] power companies” 
in describing him, because of his associa- 
tion with the public power interests in 
New York (page 176). Name-calling 
would seem to be a one-way proposition 
with Mr. Moses. 

The author feels that model charters 
are “gadgets,” but this does not stop him 
from making his own suggestions for im- 
proving the city government ranging from 
a revamping of the Board of Estimate 


1 Italics, the reviewer's. 
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(page 92) to reducing the size of the 
city’s Board of Higher Education because 
it is an “undistinguished body” (page 96). 

The answer to many of our pressing 
problems, according to Mr. Moses, seems 
to be the creation of more public authori- 
ties that combine “the best features of 
public ownership and private operation.” 
He does not raise any question about the 
political responsibility of such authorities, 
as raised by a state legislative commis- 
sion recently, but the important con- 
sideration (as exemplified by the New 
York State Power Authority) is that it 
is “run strictly on business principles, but 
under public auspices” (page 185). But 
earlier, he says that “the notion of re- 
formers and business groups that every 
big city really yearns for a carefully 
selected, appointive city manager, as dis- 
tinguished from an elected mayor, is one 
of those harmless illusions by which we 
seek to explain the failures of local gov- 
ernment and extol the triumphs of Ameri- 
can business” (page 43). 

Fortunately, much of the book is de- 
voted to governmental planning, public 
parks, natural resources, and public 
power, areas in which Moses is recog- 
nized for his competence. Although he 
gets off into many side issues, the victo- 
ries he has won in his battles to bring 
about public works improvements are 
described in detail and it will be these 
significant contributions that will mark 
his place in public administration. 


S. K. G. 
Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Air Pollution 
Sixta ANNUAL Report or Activities 
ror THE YEAR Enpinc May 31, 1955. 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County Bureau of 
Smoke Control, 1955. 18 pp. 
Assessments 


ASSESSMENT oF Rear Estate, New 
Haven, Connecticut. (Supplement No. 3 
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to Report No. 35.) New Haven, Tax- 
payers Research Council, 1955. 21 pp. 

Prostems Associated witH Tax As- 
SESSMENT TO Ratio DeTEeRMINA- 
TIONS IN RuRAL MARYLAND. By Wm. 
Paul Walker. College Park, University 
of Maryland, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1955. 14 pp. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

1956-1957 Gumpe to Avupto-VISUAL 
1956-1957 Inpex. Champaign, 
University of Illinois, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, 1956. 610 and 110 pp. 
Paperbound, $3.50; clothbound, $5.00. 

Council-manager Plan 

Recent COUNCIL-MANAGER DevVELOP- 
MENTS AND Drrecrory or Cowunct- 
MANAGER Cities. Chicago, International 
City Managers’ Association, 1956. 34 pp. 
$1.00. 

Debt 

Issutnc Bonps. A Guide for Wyoming 
Governmental Units.! Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming Taxpayers Association, 1956. 27 pp. 


Directories 
Directory oF MuwnictpaL Bonp 
DEALERS OF THE UNitep States. New 


York, The Bond Buyer, 1956. 425 pp. 
$2.00. 

Directory TENNESSEE Or- 
FIcIALs 1955-56. Nashville, University of 
Tennessee, Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, 1955. 71 pp. $3.00. 


Federal Government 


Hoover Commission AND Task Force 
LecaL Services AND Pkro- 
Arthur T. 


REPORTS ON 


cepure. (Symposium.) By 
Vanderbilt, Louis L. Jaffee, F. Trow- 
bridge von Baur and associates. New 


York, New York University, Law Re- 
view, November 1955. 200 pp. $2.00. 
Freedom of the Press 


Tria. Courts AND Freepom oF THE 
Press. By Walter B. Jones. Athens, 


1 For a review see page 191, this issue. 
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University of Georgia, Dimensional Jowr- 
nalism, 1955. 17 pp. 
Housing 
Financtnc Home Repatrs anv Im- 
PROVEMENTS. New York 20, American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods, 


1956. 13 pp 
RELOCATION OF 
TENANTS 1N New York City. With 


Special Reference to Title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. A Report and Recom- 
mendations. By Barbara Reach. New 
York 10, Community Service Society of 
New York, Committee on Housing, 1956. 
49 pp. 50 cents. 
Legislation 

A Summary of Tennessee's 1955 Public 
Acts. Nashville, Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission, The Tennessee Planner, 
August-October 1955. 78 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 

ComMMUNITY Series of 
Articles on the Fresno Metropolitan area. 
Reprinted from Fresno Bee. Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, The Bee, 1955. 16 pp. 

METROPOLITAN SOLUTIONS FoR Metro- 
POLITAN Prostems. New York, Chamber 
of Commerce, 1956. 8 pp. 


Crisis. 


Natural Resources 
Our Naturat Resources—Anp 
Conservation. By Richard L. Neuberger. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1956. 28 pp. 25 (Discounts on 
quantity orders.) 


Personnel 


Succestep Merit System Provisions 
FoR COUNCIL-MANAGER City CHARTERS 
By Charles F. Spencer. Ada, Oklahoma, 
1956. 5 pp. (Apply author, East Central 
State College, Ada, Oklahoma. ) 


cents. 


Planning 
LocaL PLANNING AND Zoninc. (Re- 
vised.) A Manual of Powers and Pro- 
cedures for Citizens and Governmental 
Officials. Albany, New York Department 
of Commerce, 1955. 95 pp. 
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Recreation 
Recreation Poticy, State or 
FoRNIA. Sacramento, California Recrea- 
tion Commission, 1955. 86 pp. $1.00. 


Salaries 


Executive COMPENSATION IN THE 
Pustic Service By Boyn- 
ton S. Kaiser and Dorothy E. Everett. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1956. 


22 pp. 


1955 AND Waces Onto 
Citms. Columbus, Ohio Municipal 
League, 1956. 24 pp. $1.00. 

State Covernment 
Trae Forry-E1icnut States: Tuer 


Tasks As Poticy Makers anp Ap- 
MINISTRATORS. Final Edition. Back- 
ground Papers Prepared for the Use of 
Participants and the Final Report of the 
Eighth American Assembly, Arden House, 
Harriman Campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Harriman, New York, October 13- 
16, 1955. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business, The 
American Assembly, 1956. 147 pp. 


Streets and Highways 

Movernizinc tHe Nation's Hicu- 
ways. New York 22, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1956. 32 pp. 

No Outer. What the Lack of a Na- 
tional Highway Program Means to 
American Cities. Tabulation of Replies 
from Mayors and Other Officials to 
Query Circulated to Cities over 50,000 
Population. Washington, D.C., Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1955. 24 pp. 

Tue Use or Sart ror De-Icinc 
Srreets. Detroit, Michigan, The Engi- 
neering Society of Detroit, Civic Affairs 
Committee, n.d. 16 pp. Charts. 


Surveys 
Frnat Report of THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
Survey ComMitree CONCERNING ImMPROVE- 
MENTS IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRactices. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Office of Budget 
Supervisor, 1955. 210 pp. $1.50.1 

A Survey or Economic AnD 
Pouiticat Facrors Arrectinc Proptems 
or INcoRPoRATION In Stow TowNsHIP, 
Summit County, Onto. By Harvey 
Walker. Stow, Ohio, Lions Club, 1955. 
32 pp. 

Taxation and Finance 

FINANCIAL Procram For ILLINOIS 
1955-1957. Springfield, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Finance, 1955. 32 pp. Charts. 

FINANCING METROPOLITAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By Carl H. Chatters, Lennox L. 
Moak, Malcolm C. Neuhoff et al. Sym- 
posium Conducted by the Tax Institute, 
November 18-19, 1954. Princeton, New 
Jersey, Tax Institute, 1955. viii, 295 pp. 
$5.00. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 193) 

One observed difficulty with the grow- 
ing emphasis on popularized reports of 
local government agencies has been the 
disposition in some instances to substi- 
tute brief, condensed booklets or folders 
for the more comprehensive annual re- 
ports previously issued. While no one 
will deny the desirability of providing 
key facts about local government pro- 
grams and finances to as wide an audience 
as possible, the substitution of popular 
reports for comprehensive documents has 
on occasion left an appalling gap in the 
information available to those outside the 
administration directly concerned with a 
need for detail. Movies and film strips 
would appear to be at least a partial 
answer to the problem of getting wider 
coverage for key facts, since they can be 
televised, shown to luncheon and civic 
groups, and otherwise reach “mass” au- 
diences not accessible to more prosaic, 
written material. 

1 For a discussion of this report see 
“City Gets Money’s Worth,” page 164, 
this issue. 


NML to Get Civil Service Award 


The National Municipal League is 
one of five organizations chosen as re- 
cipients of “golden anniversary awards” 
by the Civil Service Assembly, an as- 
sociation of public personnel agencies 
and officials in the United States and 
Canada. 

The awards are being made in recog- 
nition of work on behalf of good gov- 
ernment, Kenneth 
Warner, executive director of the as- 
sembly, who pointed out that the re- 
cipients were selected on the basis of 
their contributions to efficient, impartial 
public personnel administration. 


according to 


The other organizations honored are 
the League of Women Voters, the Na- 
tional Civil Service League, the Ameri- 
can Management Association and the 
Society for Personnel Administration. 

Five men who will 
awards are: G. Lyle Belsley, consultant 
to the director of the Civil Defense Ad- 
former 


also receive 


Louis Brownlow, 
director of Public 
House: 


ministration: 
Administration 
Jackson, 
assistant deputy minister, Department 
of Canadian Public Works: James M. 
Mitchell. National 
Science Foundation: and Robert Ram- 


Air 


Clearing George T. 


associate director. 


speck, vice president, Eastern 
Lines. 

The awards will be presented at the 
assembly's conference in October in 
Washington, D. C., 


tion was founded 50 years ago. 


where the associa- 


Metropolitan Meeting Called 


The League is one of seventeen na- 


tional organizations co-sponsoring a 
National Conference on Metropolitan 
Problems called by the Government 
Affairs Foundation for April 29 to May 
2 at Kellogg Center, Michigan State 


University, East Lansing. 
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Cift Wanted 


The library of Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas, is 
add the Nationa Municipar Re- 
VIEW to its 
Frank L. Holmes wonders whether 
like to 
donate issues for the period from 
1950 through 1954, the 
library is short of funds. 


anxious to 
shelves. 


eference 


some subscriber would 


since 


Recent Visitors 
(Continued from page 154) 
Four members of the League staff 
the 
hours about civic organizations, inter- 


conferred with group for several 
governmental relations and problems of 
states and cities. 

Other recent visitors included: 


Jamshid Bozorgmehr, assistant to the 
mayor of Tehran, Iran, who is devoting 
six months to studying the operation 
of American municipal government, 
particularly in planning, assessment of 
real property, purchasing and licensing. 

Also, Thomas Graham, NML Council 
Norman J. 
Ream, Downey, California, civic lead- 
er: Reikichi Kojima, director, Tokyo 
Institute for Municipal Research; Jack 
Harrison Pollack, 
fraudulent voting: Charles Caldwell, of 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Also, Ben B. 
NML_ regional City 
Manager L. P. Cookingham of Kansas 
City, Missouri, NML Council member; 
Stanley H. Renton, president, New Ro- 
chelle (New York) Charter League; 
Dr. R. A. Bream, of Lehigh University, 
Australia. 


member from Louisville: 


writer looking into 


Ehrlichman. Seattle, 


vice president : 


who returned recently from 


— 

x 
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As an 80th 
birthday tribute to 
Harold 5S. Butten- 
heim, editor emeri- 
tus of The Ameri- 
can City, who has 
been active in the 


National Munici- 
pal League for 
many years, The 


American Journal 
of Economics and 
Sociology has de- 
voted its entire 
quarterly issue of 
April’ to a sym- 
posium on “Mu- 
nicipal Progress 
During the Twen- 
tieth Century.”’ 
Dr. Mabel Walker, executive director of 
The Tax Institute, served as guest editor 
of this special edition. 

The issue includes essays on major 
phases of municipal planning, adminis- 
tration and responsible citizen action, 
all areas in which Mr. Buttenheim has 
been prominent. The list of contributors 
includes names of persons associated 
with the National Municipal League. 

Among these are Richard 5, Childs, 
chairman of the League’s Executive 
Committee, whose article on “A Half 
Century of Municipal Reform” vividly 
challenges the theory that politics must 
be left to the politicians. President 
George H. Gallup has chosen for his 
subject “Citizen Action for Finer 
Cities,” and from the pen of Mark 5S. 
Matthews, NML regional vice president 
and author of Guide to Community 
Action, the Journal has a companion 


Harold 8. 


‘Available from the Journa/, 50 East 69th 
Street, New York 21, at one dollar. 


Buttenheim 


piece on “The Ex- 
panding Role of 
Civic Organiza- 
tions.” 

Tributes to Mr. 
Buttenheim were 
written by Lawson 
Purdy, former 
NML president, 
and Louis Brown- 
low, former 
member. 
H. Reed, 
municipal 
consultant and 


Council 
Thomas 
noted 


former director of 
the League’s Mu- 
nicipal Consultant 
Service, 
uted a provocative 
essay on “The City of the Future 
Grounds for Optimism.” 

Other authors identified with the 
League include Herbert Emmerich, 
director, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House; Frederick L. Bird, director 
of municipal research, Dun & Brad- 
street, and Philip H. Cornick, municipal 
finance consultant. 

In an essay on “Changing Concepts 
of City Planning,” Professor Frederick 
J. Adams, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, underlines the need for a 
larger reservoir of trained students in 
city planning. Other 
countries, he are bidding 
against us for the services of those who 


contrib- 


Some 


and regional 


observ es, 


hold professional degrees. 

Discussing the outlook for park and 
recreation facilities, George D. Butler, 
research director of the National Recre- 
ation Association, says present resources 
are admittedly inadequate and projects 
the problem twenty years hence, when 
our population will top 200,000,000, 
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Special Issue Honors Harold S. Buttenheim 
do 
ig 
= 


Model State and 
Regional Planning 


Law 


Emphasis on state and regional plan- 
ning, stimulated by the Housing Act of 
1954, which provides federal assistance 
for regional planning and for planning 
in cities of 25,000 population or less, 
continues. Aid to these cities, however, 
must be funnelled through state plan- 
ning agencies. Some states lack such 
agencies. Many communities may there- 
fore be unable to qualify. 


Moreover, there is increasing recog- 
nition that the future role of the states 
in our system depends substantially on 
their foresight in dealing with new 
problems arising from technological 
change, civil defense needs and the 
growth of metropolitan areas. 


The Model State and Regional Plan- 
ning Law was drafted to help meet this 
situation. 

More than 50 authorities and the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund of 
Columbia University cooperated on this 
work. Dr. Coleman Woodbury wrote 
the 28-page introduction. 


$l acopy 10% discount on 10 or more 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


“The most important 
innovation in town 


planning since the 
technological revolution.’’* 


The 
British 
New Towns 
Policy 
By LLOYD RODWIN 


*LEWIS MUMFORD says: 


“The British policy of building complete 
new towns, not suburbs, to drain off the 
congested population of their big cities, 
is the most important innovation in town 
planning since the technological revolu- 
tion. Professor Lloyd Rodwin's analysis 
of the guiding ideas behind this policy 
and of their translation into practice has 
been done in masterly fashion: it not 
merely reflects high standards of scholar- 
ship; it is a positive contribution to in- 
telligent political and social thinking. 
This discriminating assessment of the 
garden city idea in both conception and 
in administrative execution is itself a 
positive contribution to city planning, 
worthy to stand beside Clarence Stein's 
t NEW TOWNS FOR AMERI- 


Illustrated with photographs, maps and 
plans — $7.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Someone will get credit for lighting this street. 
| Who will it be? 


Pretty soon something’s bound to happen on a dark street like 
; this, and when it does, someone will spearhead a drive for good 
> public lighting. He'll get what he’s after, too, because who casts 
f a vote for darkness? 
A And when the lights come on, business picks up, accident rates 
4 drop, there’s less crime, property values increase. Streets look safe 
and prosperous—and they are. 
The cost? Good street lighting is the least expensive capital im 
provement you could sponsor for your community. 


“Out of Darkness,“ a new, dro- Section © 088-88 
matic film story of how one community | 


met its street-lighting problems, is now | 
available to civic groups, community serv- in, “Residential Street Lighting,” whey 
ice orgonizations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, | 

black-and-white movie runs 26 minutes. 
Borrow a print of “Out of Darkness” from 


your neorest G-E Apparatus Sales Office. 


Please send me o free copy of the 16-pege 
ler 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


